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Introduction 


It seems that young children never tire of collecting autumn leaves or of planting seeds 
in cups of dirt in the spring. And what child's face doesn’t light up at the thought of an 
upcoming holiday! Seasons and Special Days combines this natural enthusiasm for 
the seasons and holidays with the fun of the Moppet Slate word and picture processor. 
Children will find themselves building their language arts skills and expressing 
themselves through writing with the same enthusiasm with which they enjoy the 
seasons and holidays. 

Four seasons and about 20 special days are included in Seasons and Special Days. 
The material accommodates the diversity among students, the holidays they 
celebrate, and the ways in which these days are celebrated. Recognition of both the 
similarities and the interesting and colorful differences is encouraged. 

Your Seasons and Special Days disk is used with Muppet Slate in place of the 
Muppet Slate Student Disk. Muppet Slate will operate as usual, but with seasonal 
borders and seasonal pictures available for use in student writing. Either the Muppet 
Learning Keys or the Apple keyboard may be used, although use of the Muppet 
Learning Keys maximizes child appeal and simplicity of operation. 

The teacher's guide contains step-by-step lesson plans and/or "celebration starters" 
(brief suggestions for classroom and computer-writing activities) for each season and 
special day. A "generic lesson" for celebrating any occasion is also included. Each 
lesson begins with a prewriting experience designed to start the flow of ideas and 
continues through the writing, revision/proofreading, and publishing stages of the 
writing process. 

This guide contains 3 main sections. The first is entitled "How to Use Seasons and 
Special Days.” This section explains how to use your Seasons and Special Days disk 
with Muppet Slate and gives a quick review of the main features of Muppet Slate. The 
Seasons and Special Days borders and pictures are shown and explained. The 
second part of the guide contains materials for use in the classroom. It is organized 
with a section for each season and special day. The step-by-step lesson plans and 
celebration starters can be found here, as well as background information and lists of 
resource books/filmstrips for the holidays and seasons. The remainder of the guide 
provides practical help such as information on operating your equipment and a page 
of answers to common questions about SUNBURST products. 

Seasons and Special Days is designed for use with the 64K Apple II family of 
computers. A Muppet Slate Teacher Disk is required. The program can be operated 
using either the Apple keyboard or the Muppet Learning Keys. A color monitor is 
preferred (but not necessary) to best display the program's color graphics. If you have 
questions or need additional assistance, you can call SUNBURST at (800) 628-8897. 
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If you can operate 
Muppet Slate, you can 
also operate Seasons 
and Special Days. 

Simply use the Seasons 
and Special Days disk in 
place of the Muppet Slate 
Student Disk. 






Using 

Seasons 

and 

Special Days 


Seasons and Special Days operates only with Muppet Slate. The Seasons and 
Special Days disk is used with the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk in place of the Muppet 
Slate Student Disk. 

Load the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk (which came with your Muppet Slate package) 
into the computer. You will be asked to insert a Student Disk. Simply use the 
Seasons and Special Days disk instead of the Muppet Slate Student Disk. (If 2 drives 
are available, the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk can be placed in drive 1 and the 
Seasons and Special Days disk in drive 2.) 

All of the Muppet Slate features remain available when you are using Seasons and 
Special Days. The only differences are: 

• Five Muppet Slate borders are replaced with new borders including a border 
for each season. (All of the Seasons and Special Days borders are shown on 
page 5.) 

• Some of the pictures in Robin's picture book are replaced with 
seasonal/holiday pictures. More pictures have been added. (All of the 
Seasons and Special Days pictures are listed on page 7. An explanation of 
the picture categories is given on page 6.) 

For your convenience, a quick review of Muppet Slate features follows. 
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Muppet Slate Refresher 

This information is designed to refresh your memory of the main features of Muppet 
Slate. If you need more detailed information, refer to your Muppet Slate Teacher's 
Guide. If you need classroom management suggestions (how to handle the printing 
needs of your class, etc.), see the "Classroom Management" section of the Muppet 
Slate Teacher's Guide. When reading the Muppet Slate Teacher's Guide, remember 
that you will be substituting the Seasons and Special Days disk for the Muppet Slate 
"Student Disk." 

GETTING STARTED: 

Attach the Muppet Learning Keys (optional). Load the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk and 
Seasons and Special Days into your computer. Use the Teacher Change Options 
(Control-T from the Main Menu) to set the program for the printer/interface card you are 
using. 


MAIN MENU: 


r 





Press ♦■f* then iff}). 






Write - 

Load - 
Print - 
New - 
Save - 
Quit - 


go back to the paper you are 
working on. 

to load a paper stored on the disk, 
to choose a border and print a paper, 
to begin a new paper, 
to save a paper onto the disk, 
to quit using the program. 


SPECIAL KEYS {MUPPET LEARNING KEYS): 



- switches between uppercase and lowercase 

- switches between typeover and insert 

- skips to next line (at editing screen) 

- deletes 1 letter, space, or picture 
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Muppet Slate Refresher 



- puts back a deleted letter, escapes from picture book 


- accesses Robin's picture book 


- returns to Main Menu 


APPLE KEYBOARD EQUIVALENTS: 



ON THE APPLE 
KEYBOARD 



in 

m 

m 

E9 

m 


+ » 

Control-Q 


Return 

0°Pj/ 

Control-G 



Control-P 


b 

Gucia*c 


Control-E 


TEACHER-ACCESSIBLE FEATURES: 

Make Fill-In (C5 - Control-F from the editing screen) allows you to make 
fill-in-the-blank papers for students. 

Utilities (Control-T from the Main Menu) allows you to list, print, delete, or copy 
papers, and to copy student disks. 

Student Disk Options (Control-T from the Main Menu) allow you to customize 
student disks (control the border, picture, insert/typeover, and erase features). 

For specifics on the Seasons and Special Days picture categories, see page 6. 

Printing Options (Control-T from the Main Menu) allow you to set the program for 
the printer/interface card you are using and to control whether or not students can 
print. 


Note: Remember, whenever the program refers to a "Student Disk," simply use your 
Seasons and Special Days disk. 
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Seasons and Special Days Borders 

There are 10 borders available in Seasons and Special Days. Four of these are new 



spring summer 

T f 

winter autumn 


















Seasons and Special Days Pictures 


Seasons and Special Days contains 140 pictures for students to use in their writing 
(61 pictures selected from Muppet Slate and 79 new pictures). All of the available 
pictures are listed on the following page. Students can add any of them to their writing 
by pressing the picture of Robin on the Muppet Learning Keys (or Control-P on the 
computer keyboard) and selecting the desired picture from the ABC's Picture Book. 

PICTURE CATEGORIES 

Categories of pictures may also be made available to students. There are 18 picture 
categories (including ABC's or all 140 pictures): 


ABC's (All pictures) 

Arbor Day 

Winter 

Easter 

Spring 

Memorial Day 

Summer 

Victoria Day 

Autumn 

Father's Day 

New Year's Day 

Native American Day 

Black History Month 

Sukkot 

Groundhog Day 

Thanksgiving 

Presidents’ Day 

Hanukkah 


To see printouts of the pictures included in a specific category, see the corresponding 
section of this manual. For example, the pictures for the winter category are shown 
with the other material about winter (see page 116). 

To select which picture categories will be available to the students, use the Student 
Disk Options (Control-T from the Main Menu). You can select one of the following: 

1. "ABC's (All pictures)" 

2. "ABC's (All pictures)" plus up to 4 of the other categories 

3. Up to 6 of the other categories 

Note: The disk is shipped set to "ABC's (All pictures)." 
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Seasons and Special Days Pictures 


Seasons and Special Days 

PICTURES 




Classroom Lessons and Ideas 


Each of the 4 seasons and many special days are included in this teacher's guide. 
Some or all of the following material is included for each: 

• description/htstorical information 

• information on how to use the lesson 

• a step-by-step lesson plan 

• "celebration starters” (suggestions for classroom and computer-writing 
activities) 

• printouts of pictures available on the Seasons and Special Days disk for the 
season or special day 

• reproducible student sheets 

• a list of books and films/filmstrips for the season or special day 

The chart on page 10 lists the seasons and special days which are covered in this 
manual and tells exactly what is included for each. 

Note: Look for these holidays in More Special Days, a separate SUNBURST product 
following Seasons and Special Days: Martin Luther King, Jr. Day; Susan B. Anthony 
Day; Valentine's Day; St. Patrick's Day; Passover; Children's Day; Buddha's Birthday; 
Mother's Day; Independence Day; Canada Day; Labor/Labour Day; Grandparents' 
Day; Halloween; Veterans Day; Remembrance Day; Christmas and Boxing Day. 


Lesson Plans 

All of the lessons emphasize language arts skills (see chart, page 11) and include a 
computer-writing activity. Because writing is a multi-phase process, the lessons cover 
each stage of the writing process as described below: 

Prewriting 

Each lesson begins with a prewriting activity of some kind. The prewriting activity may 
be a discussion, a brainstorming session, an art project, the sharing of a poem, or 
some other indoor or outdoor activity designed to spark enthusiasm and to start the 
flow of ideas. This time in which the season or special day is introduced provides a 
valuable opportunity for encouraging positive attitudes toward cultural differences. 

Writing 

Actual writing is the next step. Children should concentrate on getting their ideas up 
on the computer screen. Corrections come later. To avoid impeding the writing 
process, students can use phonetic spelling or write as much of the word as they know 
howto spell, enlisting help with spelling later. 
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Classroom Lessons and Ideas 


Revision/proofreading 

Revision generally refers to major changes affecting meaning (reorganizing or 
changing ideas), and proofreading refers to small changes affecting readability 
(spelling, punctuation, etc.). The computer facilitates changes. It is simple to delete 
errors and to insert words or letters. The lesson plans in this teacher's guide suggest a 
variety of methods for finding mistakes (reading a partner's paper, proofreading for 
one thing at a time, reading one's paper out loud, etc.). Sometimes students are 
asked to concentrate on a particular type of error. Other times students are asked to 
do a more complete job of proofreading. Some teachers prefer to personally check 
student work for errors before the final printing. In this case, you may want to print the 
papers without borders, write your comments on them, and let students make 
corrections at the computer before printing final copies with borders. 

Publishing 

Publishing is the last step. Young children are usually proud of their computer writing 
and like to share it with an audience. Papers printed with Seasons and Special Days 
are attractive and professional looking. Each lesson suggests some way of displaying 
or presenting student writing. 

Complete step-by-step lesson plans are included for 10 of the seasons/special days 
covered in this guide. A brief description of each of these 10 complete lesson plans 
follows: 

1 . 40 Days Has ’’New"vember (New Year's Day) - By completing a Fill-in computer paper, 
students invent a thirteenth month and tell about it. 

2. Cast a Shadow (Groundhog Day) - After exploring shadows, students write their own simple 
shadow legends. 

3. President Me (Presidents' Day) - Students celebrate with a birthday party and with papers 
which begin "I was President for one day." 

4. Penny Tree (Arbor Day) - Students write about imaginary trees and then construct them. 

5. Give Me a Hint (Easter) - An Easter basket hunt provides practice in writing directions and 
following them. 

6. Our List, My List (Thanksgiving) - Students add details to personalize a class list of things 
they are thankful for. 

7. Light Up the Night (Hanukkah) - A repeating pattern is used to write poems about candles. 

8. March In My Parade (Any Occasion) - Students describe a parade with a particular theme. 

This "generic lesson" can be used to celebrate any special day. 

9. Winter is for Playing (Winter) - Computers are used to plan a "Winter Olympics" for the class. 

10. Slide Down the Sky (Spring) - Students write about their imaginary lives as raindrops. 
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O Language Arts objective # Main focus of the lesson 
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Date: Varies (see pp. 13-14) 

Seasons and Special Days Resources: 

What Is New Year's Day?.p. 13 

Lesson Plan: 40 Days Has "New"vember.p. 15 

Celebration Starters for New Year's Day.p. 20 

Available pictures.p. 21 

Books and Fllms/Fllmstrlps 

for New Year’s Day.p. 134 
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New Year's Day 



New Year's Day is believed to be one of the first celebrations in the world. However, it 
was not (and still is not) always celebrated on January 1. The Egyptians celebrated 
the new year when the Nile River overflowed in the middle of June. The Romans 
celebrated in March when the sun was directly over the equator (the first day of spring 
for us). Julius Caesar instituted the January 1 celebration when he devised a new 
calendar, setting January 1 as the first day of the new year. January was named after 
the Roman god Janus who is pictured with two faces, one looking back to the old year 
and one looking forward to the new year. Today the new year is still celebrated on 
different dates and in different ways. Descriptions of some of these celebrations 
follow. Note: "Typical" celebrations are described; customs may vary. 


New Year's Day, January 1 

New Year’s Day is a legal holiday in countries such as the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. People celebrate by staying up late on December 31 to see the new year 
arrive. At midnight they like to make lots of noise and exchange good wishes for the 
coming year. Many people make resolutions to begin good habits or stop bad ones. 

In Australia, where January 1 is in the summer, New Year’s activities sometimes 
include fireworks, horse races, and surf carnivals. At surf carnivals, teams of volunteer 
lifeguards stage demonstration rescues, launch surfboats into the pounding surf, and 
compete in spectacular boat races. 


Sometimes black Americans celebrate Kwanza (December 26 to January 1). Each 
day families light a candle representing faith, self-determination, or some other 
principal. It is a time for setting goals for the coming year. 


Chinese New Year (Yuan Tan) 

When the Chinese used the lunar calendar, their new year (Yuan Tan) was usually 
celebrated at the new moon in February. Today, they generally celebrate January 1. 
Before the new year arrives, they scrub their homes clean and decorate them. They 
pay their bills and prepare food for the celebration which will last fifteen days. 

Children look under their pillows to find coins wrapped in red paper on which good 
luck wishes are written. Prayers, feasting, games, singing, visits to friends, cards, and 
gifts of fruit are all part of the celebration. Each day there is a parade and firecrackers. 
Men wearing huge lion and dragon masks perform folk dances. If you live in China, 
your birthday is celebrated on New Year's Day regardless of what day you were born. 
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New Year’s Day 


Vietnamese New Year (Tet) 

Tet usually occurs in late January or early February and lasts four days. People get 
ready by cleaning their homes and preparing special food. They worship at the temple 
and give thanks for benefits received during the past year. Families begin the new 
year by wearing their best clothes and feasting together. A leafy branch covered with 
fruit and flowers is brought into the home to symbolize a happy and prosperous new 
year. Everyone's birthday is celebrated at this time. 

Cambodian New Year 

The Cambodian New Year is typically celebrated for three days beginning April 13 or 
on the weekend nearest that date. People believe that misfortune and evil spirits will 
come unless their homes are cleaned and made ready beforehand. When the new 
year arrives, people sprinkle water on images of Buddha and pray for forgiveness and 
for a healthy, successful year. On the third day, they make little hills of sand around 
the temple or inside the pagodas. Everyone in the family places a brightly colored 
paper banner in the hill of sand and prays for a happy and prosperous life with days as 
numerous as the grains of sand in the hill. 

Laotian New Year (Pi Mai) 

The Laotian New Year is calculated on the lunar calendar and usually occurs between 
April 12 and 15. At this time, the days lengthen, the growing season begins, and the 
streams fill with water and fish. The celebration may last one to two weeks. People 
celebrate by cleaning their homes, yards, altars, and images of Buddha. As they 
clean, they pray that their sins will be washed away. Then they pour water on each 
other and exchange greetings. Young people give their elders a Bad or 
well-wishing ceremony in which they ask forgiveness for wrongs. The elders offer 
forgiveness and good wishes for the new year. 

Rosh Hashanah (Jewish New Year)/Yom Kippur 

The Jewish New Year is celebrated in the fall with Rosh Hashanah (hah SHAH nah). 
Jewish people believe that each year on this day God examines the Book of Life, in 
which their acts and thoughts are recorded. Greeting cards may be sent to friends and 
family with the wish, "May you be inscribed for a good year." They mean they hope 
what is written in the Book of Life is good. A ram's horn or shofar is blown in the 
temple as a call to repentance. From Rosh Hashanah until Yom Kippur, ten days later, 
the people ask forgiveness of God and of those they have wronged. Yom Kippur is the 
most solemn day of the Jewish year, a day of fasting, repentance, and worship. At the 
close of the day, the shofar is blown as a signal that the Book of Life is closed again 
and a new year is beginning. 

Hmong New Year 

The Hmong are a group of people whose homeland is in Laos. The Hmong New Year 
usually starts in December when the moon is the darkest. Traditionally, the Hmong do 
not have weekends and other days off, but it is believed that everyone should be home 
for the Hmong New Year. Ritual clothing is worn, and people thank the spirits, gods, 
and ancestors who have helped them throughout the year. They burn incense and 
ask for a good new year. 
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Lesson Plan: 

40 Days Has "New"vember 
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binthday In 
Newvember. 
Every day I put 
on a Then I 

buy someone a 
make a 

and blow up lots 
of . 

\ By Ashley 


First Day: classroom activity 
(35 minutes) 

Second Day: students writing 
at computers 
(20 minutes) 

Third Day: making corrections 
at computers 
(15 minutes) 


worth PARK MEDIA CENTER 

KbThbghts school 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


Listen to and share ideas 
Expand on an idea 
Provide written endings 
Proofread: capitalization, spelling 

First Day: 

Large calendar 

Phonograph and record (or recorder and 
tape) of some soft music 
Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

Second Day: 

List of months from the first day 
Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disks 

Third Day: 

List of months from the first day 
Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disks 
(Optional) Crayons or markers 




New Year's Day 


PREPARATION: 



Second Day: 

Seasons and Special Days disks are 
shipped with a fill-in file named "EXTRA 
MONTH" on them. If "EXTRA MONTH" has 
been deleted, use Make Fill-in to prepare 
another (see illustration on page 18), and 
save it on the disk. 


Third Day: 

(Optional) Print several Seasons and 
Special Days borders and copy them for 
your class (one border per student). 


Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "A brand new year is about to begin (has just begun)." 

• "We celebrate the new year on New Year’s Eve and New Year's Day." 

2. Circle New Year's Eve and New Year’s Day on the calendar. 

3. Ask the students: 

• "What special things do you do to celebrate on New Year's Eve or Day?" (Stay 
up late, throw confetti, make noise, play games, take down Christmas 
decorations, eat special snacks, go to church, make resolutions, etc.) 

• "Do you know of other ways the new year is celebrated around the world?” 

4. Discuss other customs and mark dates of other celebrations on the calendar. If 
your students are unfamiliar with other celebrations, tell them about several (see 
pages 13-14). 

5. Say to the students: 

• "All celebrations of the new year are the same in one way." 

• "People everywhere think about starting fresh in the new year." 

• "Some people begin by packing away Christmas decorations and 
rearranging the house." 
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New Year's Day 


• "What are some ways we could start fresh at school?" (Clean out desks, make 
new seating arrangements, sharpen or replace pencils, etc.) 

• "At the beginning of a new year, people also look at the way they act, and 
decide how they could do better." 

• "We call these ideas New Year's resolutions." 

6. Play some soft music. 

7. Instruct students to put their heads down and to think of New Year's resolutions 
about ways they could do better at home and at school. 

Note: This is a procedure you may want to repeat at the beginning of each 
month. If so, tell students they will have an opportunity each month to think about 
how they have improved and about what else they would like to work on. 

8. Allow volunteers to share their resolutions. 

9. Say to the students: 

• "We have a lot of good New Year's resolutions!" 

• "We could almost use an extra month in the year to work on all our resolutions." 

• "Just for fun, let's pretend there is an extra month." 

• "We can name it and decide what it will be like." 

• "First let’s review the months we have." 

10. Write across the top of the chalkboard/chart: 

winter spring summer ta11 

11. Leaf through the calendar and list each month under the correct heading on the 
chalkboard/chart. Students should help determine where each month belongs. 

12. Ask the students: 

• "What would be a good name for an extra month?" 

13. List the suggestions on the chalkboard/chart. 
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New Year's Day 


14. Say to the students: 

• "Tomorrow we will write a computer story about an extra month." 

• "Think about which name you like best." 

• "Decide what season your extra month would be in." 

• "Think about what makes your month special and how you would use 
your extra month." 


Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1 . Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Say to the students: 

• "Today you will be finishing a story which I have already begun." 

• "Select ’Load’ from the Main Menu, and load the story named 'EXTRA 
MONTH’." (Assist students as needed.) 

• "Now select 'Write' and press GO." 

3. Read through the fill-in file, "EXTRA MONTH," using the word "blank" whenever 
you come to a set of arrows: 


I 


EXTRA MONTH 


44* comes in 
the 44“ between 
and 44». It 
is special 
because 


i 


j 

By 44* 


4. Say to the students: 


"You will need to write the name of your extra month between the first set of 
arrows." 
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New Year’s Day 

• "Let's look at the names we thought of yesterday." (Read through the list you 
made previously on the chalkboard/chart.) 

• "Put the name you like best between the first set of arrows." (Assist as needed.) 

5. Continue guiding students as needed through the remainder of the fill-in file. 

6. Save the papers on the disks for use on the third day. 


Third Day (making corrections at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into students' 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Say to the students: 

• "You did a good job writing your ideas about an extra month." 

• "Today we will check our writing for mistakes." 

• "We will check especially for the correct use of uppercase letters and for 
correct spelling." 

3. Direct students to load "EXTRA MONTH" into their computers. 

4. Explain that the names of months always begin with uppercase letters, and ask 
students to check for uppercase letters on the names of the 3 months in 
sentence 1. (Assist students as needed to correct errors.) 

5. Tell students to check the spelling of the 3 months in sentence 1 by referring to 
the list made previously on the chalkboard/chart. 

6. Ask students to read through the rest of the paper, correcting any mistakes they 
find. 

7. Remind students to save their papers on their disks. 

8. Print the papers. 

9. (Optional) Print several Seasons and Special Days borders, and copy them for 
your class (one border per student). Let students draw a calendar page for their 
extra month inside the border (see illustration, page 15). Display the calendar 
page and the computer writing together. 
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I Resolve 

Follow the lesson plan on page 15 through Step 7 where students think of ways to do 
better at home and school. Let students list their ideas on the computer and print 
them. At the end of the month, ask students to draw a smiley face next to each item on 
which they have improved. You may want to collect the papers and add some 
encouraging, positive comments to each before returning them to their owners. 

New Year Greeting 

Discuss Rosh Hashanah and the Jewish custom of sending cards with a greeting for 
the new year. Using the computer, let each student send some good wishes for the 
new year to a friend or relative. 

Look Both Ways 

Tell students that January was named for the Roman god Janus who is pictured with 
two faces, one looking back and one looking forward. Discuss the idea that New 
Year's Day is a time for looking back and for looking forward. Have students write a 
computer paper based on this theme: 

I used to (fight with my brother). 

I'd like to (talk It out). 

I used to (walk to school). 

I'd like to (ride a bike). 

I used to (forget to study my spelling words). 

I'd like to (get a perfect paper). 

Make a double-faced silhouette of each student. (Use the light from an overhead 
projector to cast a shadow of the student's profile on a paper taped to the wall. Draw 
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New Year's Day 


the profile. Fold the paper down the middle and cut to form a double-faced silhouette.) 


Profile drawn 
on paper taped 
to wall. 



♦ 


Fold paper here 
and cut along profile. 


Display students' papers on their silhouettes: 



Dear Friends 

Talk about the Chinese New Year. Divide the class in half. Let half the students 
pretend they live in China and are writing to invite their American friends for the 
holiday. The letter should describe the upcoming activities. This could be a group 
project with the teacher at the computer and students contributing ideas. Let the other 
half of the class pretend they are inviting their Chinese friends to New Year's Day in 
America. They should describe the American celebration. "Mail" the letters to each 
other. 


Students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special Days 
disk in the ABC's book and in the New Year's Day category book) particularly useful 
when writing about New Year's Day celebrations: 
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Black History Month 


What Is Black History Month? 


Black History Month has its origin in Negro 
History Week, an observance established 
in 1926 to honor the accomplishments of 
black Americans. Later Negro History Week 
became known as Black History Week and 
finally as Black History Month. 

The current status and past achievements of black Americans are recognized during 
Black History Month. Each year a theme is designated for the observance. 

Black History Month coincides with the birthdays of two individuals important to blacks, 
Abraham Lincoln (February 12) and Frederick Douglas (February 14). Abraham 
Lincoln issued The Emancipation Proclamation to free the slaves. Frederick Douglas 
was a black leader in the movement against slavery. As a slave, he taught himself to 
read and write, skills believed to make slaves "hard to manage." Eventually, he 
escaped slavery, wrote a book about his life, spoke widely about his experiences, and 
visited Abraham Lincoln to discuss the problems of slavery. After the Civil War, he 
held several government positions. 

Harriet Tubman is another black often remembered during Black History Month. She 
was the most famous of the leaders of the Underground Railroad and helped 
hundreds of slaves escape to the free states or Canada. 
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Black History Month 



Celebration Starters 
for 

Black History Month 

These "celebration starters" are language arts 
activities which can be used for celebrating 
Black History Month. 


-er Words 1 

Discuss some famous black Americans and what they have done (see pages 134-136 
for resources). As a class, use a computer to make a list of words describing the 
accomplishments of black Americans. Each word must end in "er" (entertainer, writer, 
baseball player, singer, speaker, etc.). How many words can you list? 


I Think I Can 

Discuss the life of Frederick Douglas, including the fact that he taught himself to read. 
Talk about how we can all accomplish difficult tasks if we believe in ourselves and 
stick to it. Ask students to write short computer papers about something difficult they 
have done. 


I Am a Black American 

During Black History Month, discuss one well-known black American each week. At 
the end of the month, ask each student to pick one of the individuals to write about. 
Follow this format: 

I am a (picture of black man or woman). 

(Several sentences about the person's life/accomplishments.) 

My name Is (black American's name). 

Let students read their papers to the class stopping midway through the last sentence 
(after "my name is"). Can the class provide the correct name? 


1-2-3 Biography 

Help the class to pick one black American to study during Black History Month. Gather 
information about the person, display pictures, and read about the person to the class 
(see pages 134-136 for resources). At the end of the month, ask students to write 
"mini-biographies" at the computer. Each paper should include 3 facts about the 
person's life. 


Students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special Days 
disk in the ABC's book and in the Black History Month category book) particularly 
useful when writing about black Americans: 
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Groundhog Day 


What Is Groundhog Day? 



Groundhog Day may have its origin in Europe. Farmers living there depended upon 
good weather for their livelihood. They watched animals leaving their burrows to 
foretell whether or not there would be an early spring. The hedgehog was watched in 
England and the badger in Germany. In America, settlers who found no hedgehogs or 
badgers near their homes watched groundhogs. 

According to the American tradition, the groundhog leaves its burrow to determine if 
the cold weather will continue. If the groundhog cannot see its shadow, it will end its 
hibernation and spring will come very soon. If the groundhog sees its shadow, spring 
will not come for six more weeks. 

Groundhog Day falls on February 2, which is also the date of Candlemas, an old 
church festival. The groundhog legend may have been inspired by the tradition that a 
pleasant Candlemas means a cold spring. 

The groundhog is a member of the squirrel family. Another name for groundhog is 
woodchuck. It's color may vary from gray to reddish brown, usually paler on the 
underside. It grows to a length of almost two feet including a six-inch tail. 
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Groundhog Day 



Lesson Plan: 

Cast a Shadow 

First Day: classroom activity 
(40 minutes) 

Second Day: students writing 
at computers 
(30 minutes) 

Third Day: classroom activity 
(40 minutes) 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Learn new terms 

Create a "legend" 

Use a simple outline 
Make an oral presentation 
Revise: clarity 

MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Groundhog (page 31) 

A bright flashlight 

A large sheet of white poster board (or white 
paper) 

A marker (any dark color) 

Chalkboard 

Overhead projector and screen (not necessary if 
the weather is sunny, see step 13 on 
page 29) 

Second Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disks 
Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

Third Day: 

Outline from the second day 

PREPARATION: First Day: Copy page 31 and follow the 

instructions to construct a paper groundhog. 

Third Day: Print the papers from the second day. 
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Groundhog Day 


Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Write on the chalkboard: legend 

2. Say to the students: 

• "A legend is a story which has been handed down over the years. It may or may 
not be true." 

• "February 2 is Groundhog Day." 

• "What can you tell me about the Groundhog Day legend?" 

3. Discuss the Groundhog Day legend, checking students' understanding by 
asking: 

• "What happens first?" (The groundhog comes out of its burrow.) 

• "What happens if the groundhog sees no shadow?" (Spring comes very soon.) 

• "What happens if the groundhog sees its shadow?" (Spring won't come for six 
more weeks.) 

4. Show the groundhog you made from page 31. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "A real groundhog would be bigger than this, about two feet long (or 61 
centimeters) including its tail." (Indicate size with your hands.) 

• "A groundhog is a member of the squirrel family and is sometimes known as a 
woodchuck." 

• "Let's see what a groundhog's shadow would look like." 

6. Stand the paper groundhog on the sheet of poster board/paper. 

7. Shine the flashlight on the groundhog to produce a short shadow on the poster 
board/paper. (You may need to eliminate other light sources to produce a good 
shadow.) 

8. Ask the students to describe the shadow. 

9. Let a student use a marker and draw the outline of the shadow on the poster 
board/paper. 
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Groundhog Day 


10. Reposition the flashlight to produce a longer shadow. 

11. Describe and draw this shadow. 

12. Repeat several times with the light source in different locations. 

13. Provide time on a sunny day for students to play with their own shadows. This 
could be done outside. Instruct students to observe changes in their shadows as 
they move and/or at different times of the day. Students’ shadows can be drawn 
with chalk on blacktop or cement. If the weather is cloudy, set up an overhead 
projector and screen. Let students observe the shadows cast by their hands or 
bodies on the screen. 

14. Tell students they will be doing some computer writing about shadows. 


Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1. Review the Groundhog Day legend and tell students they will be writing their own 
"shadow legends." 

2. Say to the students: 

• "You will be writing a pretend legend about what will happen if you see or don’t 
see your own shadow." 

• "Your stories will have three parts." 

• "I will write an outline to show the parts." 

3. Write on a chalkboard/chart: 

A. Time and place 

B. See 

C. Don’t see 

4. Explain the outline: 

Time and place-when and where you will look for your shadow ("When I 
go skiing, I will stand at the top of the hill.") 

See-what happens if you see your shadow ("If I see my shadow, I will zoom 
down the hill.") 

Don’t see-what happens if you don’t see your shadow ("If I don't see my 
shadow, I will crash.") 

5. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
students' computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

6. Decide on an appropriate name for the paper, such as "SHADOW." 

7. Write the name on the chalkboard/chart, and allow time for the students to type it. 
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Groundhog Day 


8. Instruct students to write their shadow legends, following the outline on the 
chalkboard/chart. 

9. Remind students to end their papers with "By (name)." 

10. Ask students to carefully read their papers before printing them. They should be 
sure their ideas are clear and easy to understand because later they will be 
sharing them with the class. 

11 . Assist students as necessary to make and save revisions on their disks. 

12. Print the papers (borders optional). 


Third Day (classroom activity): 

1 . Distribute the computer papers from the second day. 

2. Say to the students: 

• "Today we will be sharing our shadow legends with the class." 

• "Read through your computer paper carefully to help you remember what you 
wrote." (Allow time.) 

• "When we share with the class, we will be telling, not reading, our legends." 

3. Instruct students to leave their papers on their desks and to sit in a group on the 
floor. 

4. Post the outline from the second day where it can be easily seen by someone 
speaking to the class. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "We will take turns telling our legends." 

• "If you want, you may look at the outline now and then as you talk." 

• "Looking at point A (Time and place) will remind you to start by telling when and 
where you will look for your shadow. Point B (See) will remind you to tell what 
happens if you see your shadow. Point C (Don't see) will remind you to tell 
what happens if you don't see your shadow." 

6. Let students take turns telling their legends. 

7. Send the papers home with the students for sharing with their families. 
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Groundhog Day 


Celebration Starters 
for 

Groundhog Day 

These "celebration starters" are activities which 
can be used either in addition to the lesson plan 
on page 27 or as alternate ideas. 

Time to Wake Up 

At the computer, ask students to write the groundhog legend from the groundhog's 
point of view. Perhaps Mrs. Groundhog wakes up Mr. Groundhog and asks him to go 
out to look for his shadow. Why does it take him so long to return? 

Shadow Plays 

Choose several of the students' stories (see "Time to Wake Up" above), and present 
shadow plays. Hang a white sheet in the room with a light source such as an 
overhead projector behind it. Make stick puppets. (To make a groundhog puppet, you 
can attach a stick to the groundhog on page 31.) To present the play, let the audience 
sit in front of the sheet, and cast the shadows of the puppets on the back of the sheet. 

Good Evening From Station GRND 

Talk about weather forecasting, and follow the forecasts for several days. Ask students 
to pretend Mr. Groundhog works at a radio or TV station. At the computer, let students 
write the script for Mr. Groundhog's February 2 long-term weather forecast. Save the 
papers to read at a later date. How accurate were the forecasts? 

Students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special Days 
disk in the ABC's book and in the Groundhog Day category book) particularly useful 
when writing about Groundhog Day. 
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KS 

|.j Date: Third Monday of February 


j-l Seasons and Special Days Resources: 

What Is Presidents’ Day?. 



Lesson Plan: President Me. 

Celebration Starters for Presidents' Day 
Available pictures. 


Books and Films/Filmstrips 
for Presidents' Day. 









Presidents’ Day 


What Is Presidents' Day? 






Presidents’ Day is a legal public holiday in the United States observed on the third 
Monday of February. It is also known as Washington’s Birthday or Washington-Lincoln 
Day. The actual birthday of George Washington is February 22 and of Abraham 
Lincoln, February 12. 

George Washington was born in 1732. He became commander-in-chief of the 
American army during the Revolutionary War. After he led the country to 
independence, he was elected the first president of the United States. He proved to 
be a wise and well-loved president "first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen." 

Abraham Lincoln became the sixteenth president of the United States in 1861. He 
faced many challenges during a difficult period of history. A month after he was 
inaugurated, the Civil War broke out. In 1863, he issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation which freed all slaves. Lincoln was able to successfully lead the country 
through the war, but he was assassinated before he was able to "bind up the nation's 
wounds" as he had wished. 

Presidents' Day is celebrated in various ways. Federal employees and sometimes 
school children get a day of vacation. Cherry pies are sometimes eaten to remind us 
of Washington who, according to a popular story, once confessed to chopping down a 
cherry tree. 
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Presidents' Day 



LANGUAGE FOCUS: Listen to and share ideas 

Write simple sentences 
Expand on an idea 
Proofread: punctuation, spelling 
Revise: clarity 

MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Calendar 

Poster of the presidents (optional) 

Second Day: 

Chalkboard (or chart paper) 
Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 
Seasons and Special Days disk 


Third Day: 

Treats and decorations (see step 6, page 36) 
(Optional) Roll of white shelf paper 
(Optional) Blue and red crayons 

PREPARATION: Third Day: 

Print the papers from the second day. 
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Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Point out Presidents’ Day on the calendar. 

2. Ask the students: 

• "Presidents' Day is sometimes called Washington-Lincoln Day. Can you tell 
me why?" (Both of these famous presidents have February birthdays and are 
honored on Presidents’ Day.) 

• "What are some things Washington is remembered for?" (first president, 
commander-in-chief who led the country to independence, the cherry tree story, 
etc.) 

• "What are some things Lincoln is remembered for?" (was president during the 
Civil War, freed slaves, was assassinated, etc.) 

3. (Optional) Display a poster of the presidents. Name and point out some recent 

presidents. 

4. Ask the students: 

• "Who is our president now?" 

• "What does the president do?" (heads the United States, is in charge of 
defending the U.S., works with the leaders of other countries, appoints people 
to help run the country, urges Congress to pass laws he likes, signs or vetoes 
laws, gives speeches, etc.) 

5. Say to the students: 

• "Our class will be having a big Presidents' Day celebration." 

• "Each of you will be a pretend President for a day." 

• "On the computer, you will write about what you would do if you were President 
for a day." 

• "Then we will have a birthday party for all past Presidents-including you." 

6. Plan the birthday party with the students around a red, white, and blue theme. 

Include simple treats, decorations, and one or two games. 

7. Ask students to be thinking about what they would do on their day as President. 

(Would they eat breakfast, etc., as usual? What would they want to accomplish on 

the special day?) 
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Presidents' Day 

Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
students' computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Decide on an appropriate name for the paper, such as "PRESIDENT." 

3. Write the name on the chalkboard/chart. 

4. Allow time for the students to select "New" and type the name. 

5. Write on the chalkboard/chart: l was President for one day. 

6. Instruct students to : 

• Begin their papers with the sentence from the chalkboard/chart. 

• Write about their day as President. 

• End by pressing GO and typing "By (name)." 

7. Assign partners for proofreading. 

8. Direct students to check their partner's paper (at the computer): 

• Is it clear? 

• Do they see any spelling or punctuation errors? 

9. Assist students as necessary to make corrections. 

10 Remind students to save their papers on their disks. 

11. Print the papers with the star border. 

Third Day (classroom activity): 

1 . Decorate the classroom as planned on the first day. 

2. Display the computer papers from the second day. If desired, they may be 
displayed on a red, white, and blue banner. A roll of white shelf paper can be 
used for the banner. Students can use crayon to color a blue band on the upper 
edge and a red band on the lower edge. 

3. Let students read their papers to the class if they'd like. 

4. Sing "Happy Birthday" to the Presidents and eat the treat planned on the first day. 

5. End the party with the games planned on the first day. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Presidents' Day 

These "celebration starters" are activities 
which can be used either in addition to the 
lesson plan on page 35 or as alternate ideas. 


My Law 

Discuss the idea that although Presidents cannot make new laws, they can influence 
Congress and sign or veto laws. At the computer, let each student write a law they 
would like to see passed if they were president and tell why the law is important. This 
could be done in conjunction with a birthday party as in President Me (page 35). 

Presidential Hats 

Bring a collection of hats. Talk about how a football player can be identified by a 
football helmet, a construction worker by a hard hat, etc. What kind of hat did Lincoln 
wear? Washington? What kind of hat would you wear if you were President? Why? 
Let students write computer papers with this theme. 



★ ★ ★ ★ 

*1 

★ 

wore a 

★ 

★ 

wore a I 

★ 

★ 

would wean a 

straw hat with 

★ 

★ 

a big brim and 

★ 

★ 

bright yellow 

It would 

★ 

★ 

make everyone 

★ 

★ 

happyl 

By Darcy 

★ 

★ 

★ 

* 

" ★ ★ ★ ★ 



Draw the hats and display the drawings. Share the papers by reading them to the 
class. Let students help find the drawing which matches the description. 
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The Man on the Money 

Bring a 1-dollar bill (Washington) or a penny and a 5-dollar bill (Lincoln) to class. 
Look at and discuss the "man on the money." Read a book(s) to the class about 
Washington or Lincoln (see pages 136-137 for book list). Let students write 
computer papers telling why Washington or Lincoln deserves to be pictured on our 
money. Print the papers with the plain border. Let students use green crayon to 
decorate the borders to look like paper money. 


gmfUNIJEDSTATESS 

g> 

I’m glad is on 

our 5—dollar* 

bills because he 
was a good 
president, jg* 
freed the 

slaves when 

there was a 

war called the 

Civil War. 

© 

F/VE Dol|AW 


Students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Presidents' Day category book) particularly 
useful when writing about Washington and Lincoln: 
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Arbor Day 



When J. Sterling Morton moved to Nebraska in 1854, windswept prairies stretched on 
for miles, and trees were scarce. He knew that trees would provide shade and help to 
break the fierce winds. It seemed right to Morton that one day each spring should be 
set aside for planting trees. He convinced other Nebraskans, and finally April 10, 

1872, became the first Arbor Day. Prizes were offered to the group and individual 
planting the most trees. On that day over one million trees were planted. Later the 
date was changed to April 22, Morton's birthday. 

Over the years, the observance has spread to Canada and to other states. The date 
varies from one location to another to coincide with differing planting seasons. 

Often schoolchildren plant trees on Arbor Day. Sometimes the trees are planted as a 
memorial. Arbor Day can be a time to think about our natural resources and of the 
need for conserving them. We should be aware that trees are valuable for providing 
shade, beauty, recreational sites, windbreaks, a shelter for birds and animals, a source 
of wood and fruit, and an anchor for soil. 
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Penny Tree 

First Day: classroom activity 
(25 minutes) 

Second Day: students 
writing at computers 
(30 minutes) 

Third Day: classroom activity 
(55 minutes) 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Increase vocabulary 

Write complete thoughts 
Expand on an idea 
Proofread: spelling 

MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Calendar 

Chalkboard 

Directions: Newspaper Tree (page 46) 
Newspaper (2 full-size, double-spread 
sheets) 

A scissors 

Roll of masking tape (about 3/4" wide) 

Second Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher's Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 

Third Day: 

Directions: Newspaper Tree (page 46) 
Scissors and glue for students 
Roll of masking tape (about 3/4" wide) 
Newspapers (2 full-size, double-spread 
sheets per student) 

9" x 12" colored construction paper (1/2 to 1 
sheet per student. Use the larger 
amount unless you ask students ahead 
of time what colors they need.) 
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Arbor Day 


PREPARATION: Third Day: 

Print the papers from the second day. 

Make several copies of page 46. 

Cut construction paper into 3" x 3" pieces. 

Arrange an area on the floor for working with 
large sheets of newspaper. Provide 
6-inch strips of masking tape (1 per 
student) and 2 sheets of newspaper per 
student (full-size, double-spread sheets 
only). Post several copies of page 46. 


Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "I really like trees. I like to look at them, and I like to sit or walk under them, 
especially on a hot day." 

• "Do you like to play around trees? What do you do?" (swing, climb, hide, build 
tree houses, play in the shade, jump in piles of leaves, etc.) 

• "Do you know there is a special day just for trees?" 

2. Point out Arbor Day on the calendar. 

3. Write on the chalkboard: arbor 

4. Explain that the word arbor is a Latin word meaning tree so Arbor Day means 
Tree Day—a day for planting trees. 

5. Demonstrate how to make a paper tree (see page 46). As you work, you may 
want to relate the story of J. Sterling Morton and the first Arbor Day (see 
page 41). Also, you might remind students that newspaper itself is made from 
trees. 

6. Hold up the completed tree and say: 

• "This tree surely has lots of branches." 

• "I wonder what kind of leaves it should have." 

• "Do you think it should have fruit?" 
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7. Elicit a few student responses, and then suggest that it would be fun for everyone 
to imagine their own pretend tree. Their trees could grow pennies or teddy bears 
or whatever they imagine. 

8. Say to the students: 

• "Think to yourself about your pretend tree." 

• "What will it grow?" 

• "What will happen to the crop?" 

• What will your tree be called?" 

• "You will get a chance later to write about and make your pretend tree." 

Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1 . Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into students' 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Decide on an appropriate name for the papers, "TREE" in this example. 

3. Write on the chalkboard/chart: 

TREE 

I had a_. 

It grew_. 

4. Instruct students to: 

• Select "New" and type "TREE." 

• Type "l had a (name of tree)." 

• Type "It grew (kind of fruit or leaves)." 

• Type 2 or 3 sentences to explain what became of the crop from the pretend tree. 

• Press GO and type "By (name)." 

• Proofread and correct any errors found. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "You have done a good job proofreading, but today let's really concentrate on 
wiping out spelling mistakes." 

• "Read through your paper again." 
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• "If you see a word you think is misspelled, raise your hand." 

• "When I call on you, say the word and I will write it on the board so that you can 
correct it." 

• "We will work as quickly and quietly as possible." 

Note: If your time is short or your class is large, you may need to limit the number 
of words a student can ask about. 

6. Remind students to save their papers on their disks. 

7. Print the papers, using the leaf border. 

Third Day (classroom activity): 

Note: Set up the room beforehand as directed under"Preparation" (page 43). 

1. Say to the students: 

• "Today we will be making our pretend trees." 

• "The trunk and branches will be made of newspaper like the tree I made in 
class. We will make that part last." 

• "The things that grow on your tree will be made of colored construction paper. 
We will make these first." 

• "You will be able to make 6 things. For example, if you wrote about a teddy 
bear tree, you can make 6 teddy bears. They can be different colors and 
shapes if you want." 

2. Distribute scissors and 6 pieces of construction paper to each student in the 
color(s) needed. 

3. Direct students to: 

• Draw the items and cut them out. 

• Clean up their areas. 

• Go to the work area on the floor to roll and tape their newspaper trees. 

• Return to their seats to cut the trees and glue on the items. 

4. Give students a chance to share their trees and papers with the class before 
taking them home. 
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Newspaper Tree 


1. Start rolling a 2. When almost done, 

sheet of newspaper. add another. 



3. Tape the roll. 


4. Cut the roll 
3 times. 
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lesson plan on page 42 or as alternate ideas. 


My Friend the Tree 

Share the following poem with the students: 

I have a friend; 

It Is a tree. 

It makes a shady 
Spot for me. 

It lets me hide 
Behind Its trunk, 

And gives me leaves 
In which to jump. 

Talk about the ways in which trees help us and make our lives more pleasant. At 
computers, let students write papers beginning "I know a friendly tree" and tell why 
they think of the tree as a friend. 

Give Me Trees! 

Discuss the events leading up to the first Arbor Day. What do you think Mr. Morton 
said to convince other Nebraskans to set aside a day for planting trees? Let students 
write their ideas at the computer in the form of a speech Mr. Morton might have given. 

A Tree of Our Own 

Collect money (pennies only!) in a big jar to buy a tree to be planted in your own 
school yard or community. Your mayor can help suggest a suitable location and might 
even attend a tree-planting ceremony. Use the computer to write invitations. 
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Apple Seed 

Read a book or watch a filmstrip about Johnny Appleseed (see page 137). Have 
students pretend they are apple seeds. At computers, let them write stories of their 
lives. 

Students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special Days 
disk in the ABC's book and in the Arbor Day category book) particularly useful when 
writing about Arbor Day: 




-leaf (maple) 


-leaf (oak) 



-owl 







-tree (with swing) 
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What Is Easter? 


Easter is a day of great gladness for Christians. According to the Bible, 3 days after 
Jesus Christ was crucified, he rose from the dead. When his followers went to his 
tomb, they found it empty, and an angel declared, "He is risen." On Easter, Christians 
celebrate this event. People attend church services, take part in parades, wear new 
Easter clothes and bonnets, dye eggs, and have egg hunts. 

Easter is celebrated somewhere between March 22 and April 25, varying from year to 
year. The date falls on the first Sunday after the first full moon on or after March 21. In 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, the Easter holiday includes the Monday after 
Easter. 

Easter symbols include the following: 

Eggs/Chicks 

Eggs and baby chicks symbolize new life. This symbolism goes back to the Ancient 
Egyptians and Persians. In fact, the Persians believed that earth hatched out of a giant 
egg. Eggs dyed to imitate the colors of spring and blossoming flowers were eaten at 
spring festivals. The English often wrote little notes and dates on eggs which they 
exchanged. Egg-rolling contests are a popular old Easter custom. Children roll eggs 
down a hill. As the eggs hit each other, they crack. The child whose egg is last to 
crack is the winner. Egg hunts are often held with prizes for the most eggs or special 
eggs. 

The Cross 

The empty cross symbolizes Jesus' victory over death. In some places hot cross buns 
(a roll with a cross of icing on top) are baked for Easter. 

Rabbit 

The rabbit, an animal which multiples quickly, has long been a symbol of birth and the 
beginning of life. Some ancient people felt the rabbit symbolized the moon. Perhaps 
the rabbit came to be associated with Easter because Easter's date is determined by 
the moon. Many legends tell of the Easter bunny decorating and hiding eggs. One 
tells of a poor woman in Germany who dyed some eggs and hid them in a nest. Her 
children, who discovered the eggs just as a big rabbit hopped away, decided the 
rabbit hid the eggs. Another story comes from Fredericksburg, Texas. One Easter eve, 
Indian campfires burned on the hills around the town. A mother comforted her 
frightened children by saying, "It's only the Easter bunny heating kettles of dye to color 
your eggs. He'll bring them to our house tonight." Some people believe the story of 
the Easter bunny began because the symbol of Eostre, the Teutonic goddess of 
spring, is the hare. 
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Give Me a Hint 


First Day: classroom activity 
(15 minutes) 

Second Day: students 
writing at computers 
(30 minutes) 

Third Day: classroom activity 
(30 minutes) 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Learn new terms 

Move from general to specific 
Write and follow directions 
Revise: accuracy, clarity 

MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Directions: Bunny Basket (page 55) 

Sample Easter basket (made from directions 
on page 55) 

Milk cartons (1/2 pint, pint, or quart -1 per 
student) 

2 1/2x14 inch strips construction paper 
(assorted bunny colors -1 per student) 
Construction paper scraps (assorted bunny 
colors) 

Cotton balls (1 per student) 

Yarn or string (two 12-inch pieces per 
student) 

Crayons or markers 

Scissors (including several sturdy scissors 
for cutting milk cartons) 

Glue for students 
Paper punch 
Stapler 

Second Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher's Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 
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Third Day: 

Easter baskets made on the first day 

Items for filling Easter baskets (for example, 
artificial grass, popcorn, nuts, miniature 
marshmallows, jelly beans, sticks of gum, 
animal crackers) 

Computer papers from second day 

PREPARATION: First Day: 

Follow the directions on page 55 to make 
a sample Easter basket. 

Third Day: 

Print the papers from the second day. 

Fill students' Easter baskets (see suggested 
items under "Materials Needed, Third 
Day," above). 


Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Discuss why Easter is a special day for some people in your community. 

2. List things that remind your students of this holiday (including Easter baskets and 
rabbits). 

3. Say to the students: 

• "Our class will be making Easter baskets like this one." (Show sample.) 

• "When the baskets are all done and filled, you will each hide a basket for 
someone to find." 

• "You will write 4 hints about the basket's hiding place." 

• "Someone else will be hiding your basket and giving you hints." 

4. Use the directions (page 55) to help the students complete their baskets. 

5. Ask each student to think of one good hiding place (to be kept a secret). 

Note: You may want to establish some ground rules for hiding places. (For example, 
no baskets can be hidden inside drawers, baskets can be hidden in our room or the 
coat room, etc.) 
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Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "Today you will be writing 4 hints to help someone find a basket 

• "Each hint must be a complete sentence." 

• "Each hint must be more specific than the last." (If needed, explain that more 
specific means more exact or more helpful.) 

2. Use an example of a basket hidden on your chair, and ask students to give hints 
which might be used, moving from general to specific. For example: 

it is in our classroom. 

It is at the front of the room. 

It is near the teacher's desk. 

It is touching a chair. 

3. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into student's 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

4. Decide on an appropriate name for the papers such as "HINTS." 

5. Instruct students to complete their papers following these steps: 

• Select "New" and name the paper. 

• Type the clues, pressing GO after each one. 

• End with "By (Name)." 

6. Direct students to mentally walk through their clues to see if they will work. (If 
desired, this step could be an actual physical walk instead of a mental walk.) 

7. Assist students as needed to make revisions. 

8. Remind students to save their papers on their disks. 

9. Print the papers with student-selected borders for use on the third day. 


Third Day (classroom activity): 

Note: Baskets should be filled before this activity. See suggestions on under 
"Materials Needed, Third Day" (page 52). 

1. Distribute the computer papers from the first day. 
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2. Divide the class into an even number of groups with 4 to 6 students per group. 

3. Ask group #1 to leave the room. 

4. Instruct group #2 to use their hints to hide the baskets of group #1. 

5. Call group #1 back into the room. 

6. Tell group #2 to give their hints to the person in group #1 whose basket they hid. 

7. Let students in group #1 find their baskets. 

8. Continue with the groups until all students have had a chance to find their 
baskets. 

9. Provide time for students to nibble on the treats in their baskets and thank the 
person who gave them their hints. 
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BUNNY BASKET 



Use a milk carton 

(1/2 pint, pint, or quart). 



t 

2 1/2 inch 


Cut the top off. 


i 



Wrap with a long paper 
(2 1/2x14 inch). 
Staple. 


Draw a bunny face. 

Glue on ears cut from paper. 
Glue on a cotton ball tail. 


two 12-inch pieces 
of yarn or string 



Punch 4 holes. 
Tie on a handle. 
Write your name. 


SUNBURST 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Easter 

These "celebration starters" are activities 
which can be used either in addition to the 
lesson plan on page 51 or as alternate ideas. 


Finger Puppet Play 

Read The Velveteen Rabbit by Margery Williams to the class. Ask students to use 
computers to write part of the story (for example, the conversation between the 
Velveteen Rabbit and the wild rabbits) as a script for a play. Make finger puppets and 
present plays to small groups of students. 



«■ pattern for 
a person 



* pattern for 
a rabbit 


1 L 



Make as many as 
you need. Tape 
to fit your fingers. 


English Eggs 

Discuss the old English custom of exchanging eggs with little notes and the date on 
them. Try a version of this custom. Let students use crayons or markers to decorate 2 
large paper eggs. Staple the eggs together back-to-back, leaving an opening for 
inserting a note. On the computer, have each student write a message or Easter 
greeting. Let each student put the message inside the colored egg and deliver it to a 
favorite person. 
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Bunny Tales 

Talk about various Easter bunny legends (see page 50). Let students write their own 
bunny tales at the computer. Story starters such as these will help get ideas flowing: 

Easter is coming soon, but Easter Bunny is sick. 

One of the eggs didn't look like a regular egg. 

Baby Bunny wanted to help, but everyone said no. 

The bunnies held a contest for the best egg. 

Students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special Days 
disk in the ABC's book and the Easter category book) particularly useful when writing 
about Easter: 



-basket(egg) 



-church 


-eggs (Easter) 




-rabbit 
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What Is Memorial Day? 


In the United States, the tradition of honoring those who died in wars began with the 
Civil War when women decorated the graves of soldiers. The day became known as 
Memorial Day, or Decoration Day because of the practice of decorating graves with 
flags and flowers. Today most states observe Memorial Day on the last Monday in 
May, although some southern states observe a Confederate Memorial Day on varying 
dates. The holiday has been expanded to include remembrance of all the dead, not 
just the war dead, and families often take flowers to the graves of loved ones. 

Besides the decorating of graves, traditional Memorial Day activities include parades 
and speeches. Flags are often flown at half-mast for all or part of the day. A 21-gun 
salute and the playing of "Taps" are included in many Memorial Day ceremonies. 
Another custom is making tiny boats filled with flowers and floating them "out to sea" in 
honor of sailors. An observance is held in Arlington, Virginia, at the Tomb of the 
Unknowns (previously called the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier). This tomb, which 
contains the bodies of unknown soldiers from World War I, World War II, the Korean 
War, and the Vietnam War, stands for all of the brave men and women who have died 
for their country. On or around Memorial Day, ex-servicemen often sell tiny, artificial 
poppies as a benefit to help disabled veterans, thereby honoring the dead by helping 
the living. 

Anzac Day 

Many other countries set aside days to remember war heroes. For example, Australia 
and New Zealand celebrate a special day on April 25 called Anzac Day. The 
observance marks the anniversary of the 1915 landing of the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps (ANZAC) at Gallipoli in Turkey during World War I. On Anzac 
Day, heroes of World War I and of later wars are remembered. Activities include the 
decoration of graves, memorial services, parades, and speeches. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Memorial Day 

These "celebration starters" are language 
arts activities which can be used for 
celebrating Memorial Day. 

Interview a Vet 

Invite a veteran to your classroom. Beforehand, make a list of questions students 
would like to ask about the veteran's training and experiences. Use the computer to 
write a class thank-you note. 

Family Tree 

Ask students (with parental help) to try to fill in the family tree on page 61 and to find 
out more about one person on the tree. Where and when was the person born? What 
was life like at that time? What was the person's occupation? Did the person fight in a 
war? Have students use computers to write about the person. 

Treasure Hunt 

Discuss the idea that most families have at least one family treasure. It might be 
something valuable such as a piece of china or an antique clock. Maybe it is 
something of purely personal value such as an award or medal, a photo, or an item of 
clothing which brings back memories. Maybe it's not an object at all, but a bit of advice 
or a tradition which has been handed down. Ask students (with parental help) to hunt 
down a treasure in their family. Jewelry boxes, photo albums, knickknack shelves, and 
storage trunks or boxes are good places to look. At computers describe the treasures, 
tell about who once owned them, and record interesting stories or facts about them. 

In the News 

Find out how Memorial Day is celebrated in your community. At the computer, have 
students write news articles to inform readers about the upcoming events. Or, let 
students be "reporters" who observe the events and write about them afterwards. 

Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and the Memorial Day category book) particularly useful 
when writing about Memorial Day: 


U 


f 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



SUNBURST 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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What Is Victoria Day? 


Victoria Day is a legal holiday in Canada. The holiday gets its name from Queen 
Victoria, who was born May 24, 1819, and reigned from 1837 to 1901. During her 
reign, the people of the British Empire celebrated her birthday as a patriotic holiday, 
and today on Victoria Day, Canada's ties to Great Britain are remembered. The 
celebration has at times included fireworks and parades. Another tradition has been 
to plant gardens and open summer cottages on this holiday weekend. 

The holiday was observed beginning in 1897 as Empire Day. Mrs. Clementine 
Fessendeu initiated the idea of Empire Day because she felt children might like to 
learn about those people who had nobly served Great Britain. The last school day 
preceding May 24, Queen Victoria's birthday, was used for this purpose. 

In 1947, the name Empire Day was changed to Commonwealth Day. Today the 
holiday is celebrated as Victoria Day on the first Monday preceding May 25. 

Note: Within the British Empire, in Australia for example, it is still customary to 
celebrate the birthday of the reigning monarch as a patriotic holiday. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Victoria Day 

These "celebration starters" are language arts 
activities which can be used for celebrating 
Victoria Day. 


Time Capsule 

Talk about the origin of Victoria Day and the idea that Mrs. Clementine Fessendeu felt 
children would like to learn about past heroes. Make a list of things future children 
might like to know about life today-the latest inventions, how you usually spend your 
time, what sports and music you like, who your heroes are, what your class is like, 
what is in the news, etc. Let students use computers to write about the ideas on the 
list. Seal the papers in a container to be opened by students at a future date. If 
desired, include pictures and other items of interest. Locate a spot and get permission 
to bury the "time capsule" at a special ceremony. 

What a Party! 

Talk about Queen Victoria, noting the fact that the entire British Empire helped 
celebrate her birthday. Ask students to pretend the entire country will help celebrate 
their next birthdays in any way they like. Let them use computers to describe the day. 

I Am Canada 

Have students begin computer papers with "I am Canada." Ask them to complete the 
papers with what they (as Canada) would like to say about their lives, feelings, and 
wishes. 
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Great-grandma Was Great 

Talk or read about Canadian heroes (see book list, page 138-139). What things do 
people do to become heroes? Ask students to pretend they have a hero in their family 
(living or deceased). At the computer, let them write about the person and why the 
person is a hero. 

Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Victoria Day category book) particularly useful 
when writing about Victoria Day: 



-crown 



-flag (Canada) 
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Date: Third Sunday in June (September in Australia and New Zealand) 
Seasons and Special Days Resources: 



SUsBLRST.... 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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Father's Day 



Mrs. J. B. Dodd initiated Father's Day in 1910 in Spokane, Washington. She 
wanted to honor her own father who had successfully brought up five sons 
and one daughter after the death of his wife. When Mrs. Dodd proposed her 
idea to her minister, Father's Day began as a religious celebration. 

The idea of setting aside a day to honor fathers spread, and Father's Day is 
now an official holiday in many places. It is observed throughout the United 
States and Canada on the third Sunday in June. In Australia and New 
Zealand, it is observed in September. The day is often celebrated with cards, 
gifts, and family gatherings. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Father's Day 

These "celebration starters" are language 
arts activities which can be used for 
celebrating Father's Day. 


Play Favorites 

Students may need to interview their dads (or other favorite adult) before completing this 
computer-writing assignment. They should list at least 4 of Dad’s favorites including 
themselves, of course. 



I'm My Dad, My Dad is Me 

Ask students to pretend they have exchanged places with their dads (or other favorite 
adult). Let them write computer papers telling what they would do. 
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F-A-T-H-E-R 

At the computer have students use the letters in father or in a favorite adult’s name to 
write a description of the person. 


^A 

Ac Ac Ac Ar 

A] 

A 


A 

At 

My Father* 

A 

At 

1F1 eeds the dog. 

A 

A 

1 A| n engineer. 

A 

★ 

0 all. 

[Hi ates shopping. 

A 

Ar 

| E 1 ats pizza. 

A 

Ac 

IR 1 eads to me. 

A 

Ar 


A 

A 

' Ar Ac Ar A: 

A^ 


After the paper is printed, the first letter of each line should be outlined with crayon to set 
it off. 

What a Day! 

Ask students to consider what their father's (or other favorite adult's) idea of a perfect 
day would be. Have students begin computer papers with "I wish I could give you a 
day." Let them complete their papers with a description of the day and its agenda. The 
papers can become Father's Day cards. 

Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Father’s Day category book) particularly useful 
when writing about Father's Day: 



-gift 


-gifts 



-man (black) 


-man (white) 










Native American Day 

Date: Fourth Friday of September or 
second Saturday in May 

Seasons and Special Days Resources 

What Is Native American Day?.p. 71 

Celebration Starters for Native American Day.... p. 72 
Available pictures. p. 73 

Books for Native American Day.p. 139 


SUNBLRST 

COMMUNICATIONS 


©1989 
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What Is Native 
American Day? 


Native American Day was formerly known as American Indian Day. In 1912, Author 
Parker proposed the idea of setting aside a day to honor the Indian culture. Two years 
later, Red Fox James, a Blackfoot Indian, rode 4000 miles on horseback to bring 
attention to this cause. New York State finally proclaimed an official day for honoring 
Native Americans and recognizing their role in American history. 


The idea spread to other states, and today Native American Day is celebrated on 
either the fourth Friday of September or the second Saturday in May. The observance 
includes singing, dancing, storytelling, craft demonstrations, and other remembrances 
of the Native American heritage. 


Many people have misconceptions about Native Americans. Television and movies 
often feature Native Americans wearing feathered war bonnets and living in tepees. 
However, this is not typical. In fact, Native Americans have always lived and dressed 
in such a variety of ways that it is impossible to describe a "typical Native American." 


The many contributions of Native Americans include: 

Food 

Corn, sweet potatoes, chocolate, popcorn, and maple sugar are only a few of the foods 
introduced by Native Americans. 

Language 

Many words in our language (for example, chipmunk and skunk) come from Native 
Americans. About half of the states in the United States have Indian names. 


Knowledge 

Native Americans acted as guides for early European explorers, teaching them how to 
travel by canoe and on snowshoes. They showed them the easiest routes through 
mountains and across rivers. Massosoit and Samoset Indians helped the Pilgrims 
survive and taught them how to hunt and how to grow and prepare various foods. 

Arts 

The crafts, poetry, folklore, and music of Native Americans are enjoyed by many. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Native American Day 

These "celebration starters" are language 
arts activities which can be used for 
celebrating Native American Day. 


What's That Sound? 

Ask students to sit in a circle around an "Indian campfire" and listen in their 
imaginations to the sounds they hear. List the sounds the children imagine (the snap 
of a twig, the voice of the chief, the rustle of leaves, the gurgle of a stream, etc.). At the 
computer, let students choose about 4 sounds from the list and tell how they think 
those sounds would taste, feel, look, or smell. Print the papers with the sun and snake 
border. 



Before TV and French Fries 

Ask the students to begin computer papers with these words: 

What was America like before 


Have the students each think of things that weren't here when America was inhabited 
only by Native Americans. Let the students complete the question with a list of the 
things they think of. Later, write follow-up papers answering the question. 


The School Named Long Hallway 

About half the states in the United States have Indian names. Check an encyclopedia 
to see if yours does. Discuss some state names such as Oklahoma, which means red 
men; Michigan, which means big lake; and Mississippi, which means big river. Notice 
how the names describe a feature of the state. Use this system to make up names for 
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your school, classroom, town, and playground. Have a contest for the best names. 
Use Make Fill-in to make an entry form: 

[ NAME CONTEST i 

Place being 
named " 4 W 

J 

Name you like - 

4 W 

1 

Reason for 
your choice ” 

4 W 

J 

By 4* 

After students print their completed forms, let them vote for the names they like best. 

Walk In My Moccasins 

Make a "map" using four drawings or photos: 



Have children pretend they are Indian children who followed the route marked on the 
map. Ask them to write computer stories detailing what they did as they went from the 
woods to the lake to the hill to the campfire. For example, "I went to the woods to pick 
blueberries. My shirt got full of blue spots. I didn't want my mother to know. I tried to 
wash them off in the lake, but..Students may enjoy printing their papers with the 
sun and snake border. 

Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Native American Day category book) 
particularly useful when writing about Native Americans: 




-buffalo 
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Sukkot 


) 


Date: Sometime in September/October 
(fifteenth and sixteenth days of the 
Jewish month of Tishri) 

Seasons and Special Days Resources: 


What Is Sukkot?.p. 75 

Celebration Starters for Sukkot.p. 76 

Available pictures.p. 77 

Books for Sukkot.p. 139 


SUNBLRST. 

COMMUNICATIONS 













Sukkot 



Sukkot is a Jewish harvest festival. It lasts eight or nine days. It commemorates a time 
in history when the Jewish people had been freed from slavery in Egypt and lived in 
the wilderness for 40 years. During these years, they lived in temporary huts called 
sukkot. These huts were wooden frames covered with branches or hay. Even when 
the families lived in villages, sukkot were built out near the fields during the busy 
harvest season so that families didn’t have to spend time traveling back and forth. 

After a plentiful harvest, there was singing, dancing, and celebrating. 

Today this festival is celebrated at synagogues where Jewish people build sukkot and 
decorate them with fruits of the harvest. Sometimes families eat, sleep, and present 
special plays in the sukkot. They thank God for the harvest. 

Note: Sukkot is pronounced sook (rhymes with look) then oat. The singular form of 
sukkot is sukkah. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Sukkot 

These "celebration starters" are 
language arts activities which can be 
used for celebrating Sukkot 


Dreamy Foods 

Talk about Sukkot. List fruits, vegetables, and grains that might be used to decorate a 
sukkah. Tell the students to pretend they are one of the foods on the list. If the food 
could think and dream, what would be its dream? Use the computer to write about it. 



Fruit Salad and Vegetable Soup 

Talk about Sukkot. Ask each child to bring one piece of fruit or one vegetable. Make a 
display including the foods and some pictures of decorated sukkot. If desired, cut 
some fruits and vegetables open. Talk about descriptive words, and brainstorm 
together to make a list of words that could be used to describe the various fruits and 
vegetables. Work with partners at the computers to play a guessing game. Type a 
descriptive word. Can your partner guess the food? If not, press GO and type another 
word, continuing until your partner guesses. Take turns. Some of the word lists can 
be printed and displayed with the foods they describe. On the next day, cut up all the 
fruits to make a fruit salad, and cook the vegetables together with beef broth to make 
soup. 
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Harvest Time 

Talk about how the Jewish people used sukkot during harvest season. Make a mural 
together. To convey the idea of a mural, show children the mural-like drawings in 
Anno's Counting Book by Mitsumasa Anno. In your mural, include the fields and 
sukkot, families gathering the harvest, bonfires, meals being prepared and served, and 
children helping, playing, and taking care of younger brothers and sisters. Children 
can draw themselves taking part in the activities. At the computer, write what it was 
like to "camp out" in a sukkah, what the work and play was like, etc. 

Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC’s book and in the Sukkot category book) particularly useful when 
writing about Sukkot: 
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THANKSGIVING 


Date: Last Thursday of November in United States, 
second Monday of October in Canada 

Seasons and Special Days Resources: 

What Is Thanksgiving Day?.p. 79 

Lesson Plan: Our List, My List.p. 80 

^ Celebration Starters for Thanksgiving Day... p. 84 
Available pictures.p. 86 

Books and Fllms/Fllmstrips 

for Thanksgiving Day.p. 140 



NORTH PARK MEDIA CENTER 
COLUMBIA HEIGHTS SCHOOLS 


SUNBLRST 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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Thanksgiving Day 



What Is Thanksgiving Day? 


Thanksgiving Day is an official day set aside to give thanks. It is celebrated both in the 
United States and Canada. 

The tradition probably grew from the English custom of holding harvest-home 
celebrations to give thanks for bountiful harvests. The very first day of thanksgiving in 
America was not a feast, but a day of prayer set aside by settlers thankful for their safe 
arrival in Virginia on December 4,1619. The most famous American Thanksgiving 
was that of the Pilgrims in 1621 at Plymouth, Massachusetts. Almost half the new 
settlers had died during the previous winter, but the year's harvest was bountiful and 
the Pilgrims were thankful. The Indians, who had been friendly and helpful, were 
invited as guests to a three-day feast and time of thanksgiving. The tradition of a day 
of public thanksgiving spread, and eventually Abraham Lincoln set the last Thursday 
of November as "a day of thanksgiving and praise to our beneficent Father." Over the 
years, other dates have been tried, but the United States has returned to this date. 

Thanksgiving was introduced to Canada by travelers from New England and by 
Loyalists who fled to Canada during the American Revolution. In early Canadian 
celebrations, the settlers gave thanks for their harvests by decorating churches with 
fruits and vegetables. Dinners of venison, waterfowl, and beaver tails were part of the 
tradition. Today Canadians celebrate Thanksgiving on the second Monday in 
October. Because of Canada's shortergrowing season, October is more appropriate 
than November for a harvest celebration, and the Monday celebration provides a 
three-day weekend for travelers. 

Today's Thanksgiving, in both the United States and Canada, is celebrated with feasts 
of turkey or ham and fall vegetables, along with favorite baked goods. It is a time of 
church services and prayer. For many, it provides an opportunity for family reunions. 
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Thanksgiving Day 



LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Listen to and share ideas 

Move from general to specific 
Select precise words 
Revise: change focus 


MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 

Second Day: 

Papers from first day 
Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

Third Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 
(Optional) 12" x 18" construction paper, 
1 per student 
(Optional) Crayons 
(Optional) Stapler 

PREPARATION: Second Day: 

Print the papers from the first day. 
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LESSON PLAN 

First Day (students writing at computers): 

Note: If desired, precede this lesson with some pictures and a discussion of the 
history of Thanksgiving (see page 140 for resources). If your class studied Sukkot in 
September/October, discuss the similarities of the 2 holidays. 

1. Ask the students: 

• "Why did people first set aside a Thanksgiving Day?" (They were thankful.) 

• "What are some things we can all be thankful for?" (food, friends, family, toys 
and fun things to do, nature, homes, clothing, work and school, etc.) 

2. List the items on the chalkboard/chart. Include only general items for which 
people everywhere are thankful. 

3. Say to the class: 

• "We are going to have some fun with this list." 

• "First we will need to put it into the computer." 

4. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into students' 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

5. Write "OUR LIST on the chalkboard/chart and allow time for students to select 
"New" and name their papers "OUR LIST." 

6. Write on the chalkboard/chart: 

We're thankful for 

7. Instruct students to: 

• Type the words from the chalkboard/chart. 

• Complete the sentence with 4 to 5 items chosen from the list, using commas to 
separate the items. 

• Press GO and type "By (Name)." 

• Save the list. 

8. Print the papers with student-selected borders. 
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Second Day (classroom activity): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "Did you notice that our lists of things we are thankful for all look almost alike?" 

• "Today let's talk about how you could make your list special, just for you." 

• "Lots of you put ’food' on your list." 

• "What kind of food are you most thankful for?" 

2. List 4 or 5 answers on the chalkboard/chart. Encourage specific answers. If a 
student answers "cookies," ask for details until you can compile an answer such as 
"warm chocolate chip cookies." It may help to ask the student, "What do you 
picture in your mind when you say cookie?" 

Note: If you have extra time or if your students need more practice, try another 
item such as "family." List specific things students appreciate about particular 
family members. 

3. Say to the students: 

• "This is a great list! It’s much more exciting than just 'food.'" 

• "It really shows how each of you is different and special." 

• "You will each be making some changes on your computer list." 

• "Be thinking about what you will want to put on your list instead of 'food' or 
'friends’ or 'fun things to do.’" (Use examples from "OUR LIST.") 


Third Day (students revising papers at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into students' 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Instruct students to select "Load" and load "OUR LIST." 

3. Say to the students: 

• "Today is the day for you to make your list special, just for you." 

• "Let’s begin by changing 'We’re thankful' to 'I'm thankful' because this will be 
your list now." 
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4. Assist students as needed to switch to insert mode, delete "We're," and type "I'm." 

5. Instruct students to change the first item on their list to something in the same 
category, but personal and specific. 

6. Continue with one item at a time, assisting students as needed. 

7. Assign a partner to each student. 

8. Say to the students: 

• "Today we will try a new way of checking our papers for mistakes." 

• "We will read our papers out loud to our partners." 

• "If you notice a mistake as you read, go back and correct it." 

• "Continue until your paper sounds right to both you and your partner." 

9. Save the papers under the name "MY LIST." (Select "Save." Answer no to 
"Save your paper as OUR LIST?" Type "MY LIST" when you see "Name to save 
as:’’) 

10. Print the papers with student-selected borders. 

Note: The following steps can be completed on another day if desired. 

11. (Optional) Fold a 12" x 18" piece of construction paper in half to form a folder and 
staple "OUR LIST" and "MY LIST" inside. 

12. (Optional) Let students draw on the front of the folder one or more of the things 
they are thankful for. 

13. Say to the students: 

• "It will be fun to take your lists home to share." 

• "Which list do you think your family will like best? (Probably "MY LIST") 

• "Why?" (It's more interesting because it's not so general. It tells about me.) 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Thanksgiving Day 

These "celebration starters" are activities 
which can be used either in addition to the 
lesson plan on page 80 or as alternate ideas. 


Dear Indians 

Discuss the well-known Thanksgiving celebration of the Pilgrims in 1621 and the 
events leading up to it. Ask students to pretend they are Pilgrims inviting the Indians to 
the celebration. Use computers to write invitations. 



It's a Big Word 

Examine a dictionary. Let students read the definitions of some familiar words. List 
the following Thanksgiving-related words on the chalkboard: 

johnnycake bountiful 

cornucopia venison 

colony 


Let each student pick one. It does not matter whether the student knows the real 
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definition or not. At the computer, ask students to write the word and its definition 
(pretend or real) and to use the word in a sentence. Before you reveal the real 
meanings, read some of the student definitions and let the class try to guess if they are 
correct or not. Follow up by having students use the computer to write the correct 
definitions (letting students make up their own sentences): 


johnnycake - cornmeal pancakes. 
(The Pilgrims ate johnnycake.) 

cornucopia - a curved horn filled 
with fruit and grain. 

(The table was decorated with a 
cornucopia.) 

bountiful - plentiful. 

(They had a bountiful crop of corn.) 


venison - deer meat. 

(The Indians brought venison to the 
feast.) 

colony - a group of people in a new 
land. 

(The men of the colony caught fish for 
the feast.) 



The 

Talk 


they 


Pilgrims and Me 

about the early Thanksgiving celebrations. How have things changed? How are 
the same? Let students write about it. 
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No Turkey Please 

Talk about foods traditionally served on Thanksgiving, appetizer through dessert. At 
the computer, let students make Thanksgiving menus of the foods they'd like to see on 
their own tables on Thanksgiving. They can list traditional foods or "cook up" their own 
ideas. 

Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Thanksgiving category book) particularly 
useful when writing about Thanksgiving Day: 






-cornucopia 


-fruit 


-Indian 


-Mayflower 


-pie 



-Pilgrim (female) 


-Pilgrim (male) 



-pumpkin 


-turkey 


-vegetables 
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Hanukkah 


Date: Sometime in December (25th day of the Hebrew 
month Kislev) 

Seasons and Special Days Resources: 


What Is Hanukkah?.p. 88 

Lesson Plan: Light Up the Night. p. 89 

Celebration Starters for Hanukkah.p. 94 

Available pictures.p. 95 

Make a Top.p. 96 

Books and Films/Filmstrips 

for Hanukkah.p. 140 



SUN3LRST 

COMMUNICATIONS 
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Hanukkah 



Hanukkah (also spelled Chanukah), sometimes called the Feast of Lights, is a joyful 
Jewish festival. Candles, games, special food, and gifts are all part of this 8-day 
celebration. 

The story of Hanukkah tells of a Syrian king who was determined to bring the Jews 
under the Greek religion. The Jews resisted, and after three years of fighting, they 
were victorious. When the war was over, they set to work cleaning up the temple in 
Jerusalem and getting it ready for a service of rejoicing. They looked for the special oil 
used to light the temple's holy lamp, but could find only enough to burn for a single 
night. However, somehow the oil lasted for 8 days until new oil was available. 

Today at Hanukkah, Jewish families light the candles of a special candlestick or 
menorah. It holds 8 candles plus an extra candle used to light the others. A candle is 
lit on each night of Hanukkah until all the candles are burning. 

Children play games with a 4-sided top or dreidel during this festival. The sides of the 
dreidel are inscribed with 4 Hebrew letters which stand for the Hebrew words meaning 
"A great miracle happened there." To play, each player puts one coin (or nut or candy) 
in the center of the table, and the first player spins the dreidel. Depending upon which 
letter comes up on top when the dreidel stops, the player 1) puts another coin in, 2) 
takes half the coins out, 3) takes all the coins out, or 4) does nothing. Some people 
think the game was invented to prevent the Syrian soldiers from catching the Jews at 
prayer. The Jews would meet for prayer, but quickly begin playing with the dreidel if 
soldiers arrived. 

Gifts are often given at Hanukkah. Sometimes the gifts are wrapped in blue and white, 
the colors of the Jewish flag. Often children receive money called Hanukkah gelt or 
chocolate candies wrapped as gold coins. 

Potato pancakes called latkes may be served. Latkes are fried in oil, reminding Jews 
of the oil which lasted 8 days. 
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Light Up the Night 


First day: classroom activity 
(25 minutes) 

Second Day: students 
writing at computers 
(25 minutes) 

Third Day: making 

corrections at computers 
(15 minutes) 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Use descriptive words in writing 

Follow a repeating pattern 
Proofread: spelling, capitalization 

MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

Menorah with candles or a picture of one 

(The Hanukkah menorah has 8 candles plus 
a candle for lighting it.) 

Dreidel or a picture of one 
Chocolate coins wrapped in gold foil 
A candle to burn 

Second Day: 

List made on the first day 
Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 

Third Day: 

List made on the first day 
Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 
(Optional) Candle 
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PREPARATION: 



O'*- 


Second Day: 

Seasons and Special Days disks are shipped with 
a fill-in file named "CANDLE" on them. If 
"CANDLE" has been deleted, use Make fill-in 
(O-Control-F) to prepare another (see illustration 
on page 92), and save it on the disk. 


Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "During the month of December, groups of people celebrate holidays or 
festivals that are special to them." 

• "One of these is a Jewish festival called Hanukkah or Feast of Lights." 

• "There is a story which goes with Hanukkah." 

2. Tell the story of Hanukkah: 

A Syrian King wanted to force the Jewish 
people to worship the Greek gods. The Jews 
refused. Jewish warriors hid in the mountain 
caves and carried out surprise attacks against 
the Syrians. 

After 3 years of fighting, the Jews were victorious. 

They set to work cleaning up their temple or church 
in Jerusalem and getting it ready for a service of 
celebration. They wanted to relight their temple lamp. 

in those days, oil was needed to light the temple lamp. 

They could find only enough oil to last one day. 

But we are told that by some kind of miracle their 
lamp burned for 8 days until there was new oil 
for them to use. 

So today Jewish people remember the story of Hanukkah 
and celebrate. 

3. Hold up a menorah or a picture of a menorah. 

4. Say to the students: 

• "Today on each of the 8 nights of Hanukkah, Jewish families light a candle on 
their menorah and say prayers." 
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• "By the eighth night, ail the candles are lit." 

• "Sometimes children are given a gift each night; these gifts might include 
Hanukkah gelt." 

5. Show students some of the chocolate coins, explaining that Hanukkah gelt might 
be real money or candy coins. 

6. Say to the students: 

• "Special foods are served such as latkes, which are potato pancakes." 

• "People play games with a spinning top called a dreidel." 

• "The dreidel has symbols which stand for 'a great miracle happened there.'" 

7. Show students a dreidel or a picture of one. 

8. Ask the students: 

• "What are some special ways candles are used?" (church altars, weddings, 
advent wreaths, jack-o'-lanterns, birthday cakes, etc.) 

9. Say to the students: 

• "Now I’m going to light a candle." 

• "While it's burning, we’ll think of some words or phrases to describe it." 

10. List student responses on the chalkboard/chart. Dimming the lights might 

be helpful. You may need to focus student attention on the wax, the size, shape, 
and colors of the flame, or the shadows it casts. 

11. Say to the students: 

• "Tomorrow we will write at the computer about candles." 

Second Day (students writing at the computer): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "Today we are going to put our candle ideas into a repeating pattern." 
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• "Listen while I read a repeating tiger pattern." 

Over the grass— 

Beautiful tiger. 

Under the vines— 

Beautiful tiger. 

Gliding through jungle— 

Beautiful tiger. 

Velvet feet— 

Beautiful tiger. 

Looking at me— 

Beautiful tiger. 


2. Say to the students: 

• "Now you will be writing about a candle." 

• "You can choose some words from the list we made or use new ideas." 
(Review words on your list from the first day.) 

3. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
students’ computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

4. Instruct students to select "Load," load "CANDLE," and then select "Write." 
(Assist students as needed.) 

5. Read through the fill-in paper using the word "blank" whenever you come to a 
set of arrows. 

j CANDLE i 


44--^ 


Bright 

candlej 

J 


4 


Bright 

candlej 

J 


4 


Bright 

candlej 

J 




Bright 

candlej 

J 


By 44 
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6. Say to the students: 

• "You can choose 2 or 3 describing words to put in each set of arrows." 

• "For example, 'Orange flame—/Bright candle.'" 

• "You can also use pictures for your candle poem." 

• "For example, 'On a (picture of birthday cake)—/Bright candle.'" 

7. Review the words on the list with students. 

8. Guide students as needed to choose words to fill in their candle poems. 

9. Save poems on the disk for use on the third day. 

Third Day (making corrections at the computer): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "Today we will read our candle poems to check them over." 

2. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into 
students' computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

3. Instruct students to select "Load" from the Main Menu and load "CANDLE." 

4. Say to the students: 

• "We need to check our poems for 2 things." 

• "First, make sure that each line in your poem begins with a capital letter." 

• "Next, check to see that all your words are spelled correctly." 

Note: Children can refer to the chart from the first day for help with spelling. 

5. Allow time for students to proofread and make corrections. 

6. Remind students to save their papers on their disks. 

7. Print the poems with the borders students choose. 

8. (Optional) Light a candle and let it burn while students share their poems with 
the class. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Hanukkah 


Hanukkah 


These "celebration starters" are activities 
which can be used either in addition to the 
lesson plan on page 89 or as alternate ideas. 





Terrific Tops 

Tell students about dreidels and their significance during Hanukkah. Show them a 
dreidel or a picture of one, and explain the rules: 


• 2-5 people can play. 

• Each player gets 6 peanuts (in the shell). 

• Each player puts 1 peanut in a "pot" in the center of the playing area. 

• Players take turns spinning the dreidel and seeing which of the 4 symbols ends 
up on top when the dreidel stops: 

3 means the player does nothing. 

means the player gets all the peanuts in the pot. 

h means the player gets half the peanuts in the pot. 

means the player must add a peanut to the pot. 


• The winner is the player with the most peanuts at the end of the game. (Play 
for a set time or until one player runs out of peanuts.) 

Let students design their own tops and rules for the game. Seasons and Special Days 
pictures will be used for symbols on the tops. Let students work at computers to pick 4 
symbols from Robin's picture book and write what they will mean. For example, 
"(Picture of a king) means to put 2 peanuts in the pot." Print 2 copies of the rules. Let 
students cut the pictures out of the extra copy and glue them in place on a copy of 
page 96. Students can complete their tops by following the directions on page 96. 

Use the other copy of the rules written at the computer to play. 
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Dear Candle 

Talk about Hanukkah. Light a candle and enjoy it together while you discuss candles 
and how they are special and fun. Ask students to think about what they would like to 
tell a candle if they could. Let each student write a computer letter to a candle. (The 
procedure described in the "Dear Stars" Lesson in the Muppet Slate Teacher's Guide 
can be used to teach students the proper form for letters.) 

I Wish, I Wish 

Tell the Hanukkah story of the oil miraculously lasting for 8 days. Ask students if they 
have ever wished for something special to happen. Let them write papers on the 
computer with each sentence beginning "I wish." For example: 


rs 




1 —»— 



✓T 






I wish people 
could fly. 

I wish I owned 

a mansion. 

I wish I could 
go back in time. 

I wish I could 

visit the moon. 

By Travis 

j 

>; 

•« 
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Around and Around 

Discuss how Jewish families celebrate Hanukkah. Ask students to pretend they are 
dreidels. At the computer, let them each write a paragraph describing the Hanukkah 
celebration they see as they spin around the room. 


Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and the Hanukkah category book) particularly useful 
when writing about Hanukkah: 
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1. Copy pattern on heavyweight paper. 

2. Glue on 4 Seasons and Special Days pictures. 

3. Cut on bold line. 

4. Score and Fold under on dotted lines. 

5. Glue together. (Glue flaps in order Indicated 
by numbers.) 
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Knob: 

1. Cut a 1" x 10" strip of typing paper. 

2. Roll the strip tightly from the narrow 
end and glue. 

3. Glue to the circle on the top. 
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Any Occasion 

Date: Varies 

Seasons and Special Days Resources: 


How to Use This Lesson.p. 98 

Lesson Plan: March in My Parade.p. 99 

Celebration Starters for Any Occasion.p. 104 
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Any Occasion 



How to Use This Lesson 


Many special occasions are covered in this manual (see chart, page 10). In addition, 
look for Valentine's Day, Passover, Kite Day, Canada Day, Halloween, Christmas, and 
many other holidays in More Special Days, a separate SUNBURST product following 
Seasons and Special Days. 

Even so, there are hundreds of other holidays, festivals, and special days. For 
example, your community may have days set aside to honor local heroes, or other 
celebrations of local importance. In addition, students coming from varying 
backgrounds may bring with them celebrations important in their cultures or religions. 

This lesson is a "generic lesson" designed to help you celebrate any special event. It 
includes prewriting and computer-writing activities which can be used for any special 
occasion. Simply add the name and details for the special day you want to celebrate. 
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March in My Parade 

First Day: classroom activity 
(30 minutes) 

Second Day: students writing at 
computers 
(30 minutes) 


Third Day: making corrections at 
computers 
(20 minutes) 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Describe an event 

Write complete thoughts 
Revise: clarity 

Proofread: spelling, capitalization, punctuation 

MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

9" X 12" drawing paper (1 per student) 

Crayons 

Second and Third Day: 

Planning papers from first day 
Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 

(Optional) White shelf paper and crayons or markers 


Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Say to the students: 

• "Groups of people in our country celebrate many different holidays and 
festivals.” 

• "What are some of these holidays and festivals?" 
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2. Allow time for student answers, listing them on the chalkboard/chart. Local 

celebrations and days set aside to honor local heroes may be included. If you 

are using this lesson to celebrate a particular special day, be sure to include this 

day on the list. 

3. Say to the students: 

• "People celebrate holidays and festivals in various ways." 

• "One of the ways in which people celebrate a holiday or festival is by having a 
parade." 

• "What parades have you seen here in our city or on television that are part of a 
special holiday or festival?" (St. Patrick's Day Parade, Macy's Thanksgiving 
Day Parade, Veterans Day Parade, Presidential Inaugural Parade, Easter 
Parade, Mardi Gras Parade, etc.) 

4. Ask the students to close their eyes and relax. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "Picture a parade passing by." 

• "Watch the band with its drums and tubas and other instruments." 

• "Now imagine the colorful floats." 

• "Picture a clown or other character, and imagine what the person is doing." 

• "Picture the cars, bicycles, trucks, motorcycles, or other vehicles in the 
parade." 

• "Imagine the balloons. Maybe some are shaped like animals or cartoon 
characters." 

• "Look for horses or other animals." 

• "Picture the people and what they are wearing. Some may be in uniform." 

• "Imagine the rest of the parade." 

6. Instruct the students to open their eyes. 

7. Say to the students: 

• "Suppose there was a Children's Day Parade." (If you are using this lesson to 
celebrate a particular special day, imagine a parade with a theme for that day 
instead.) 
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• "Think about how you might change what is in a parade to have a Children’s 
Day (or other theme) Parade." 

• "Now close your eyes again and imagine how you could make a parade into a 
spectacular and special Children's Day (or other theme) Parade." 

8. Allow time for students to imagine. 

9. Distribute drawing paper and pencils. 

1 0. Say to the students: 

• "Later we will be writing computer papers to describe your Children's Day (or 
other theme) Parades, but before we forget the things we imagined, let's 
quickly put our ideas on paper." 

• "Do this however you’d like." 

• "You may list the things in your parade, or draw quick sketches, or write some 
and draw some." 

• "Remember that this is a Children's Day (or other theme) Parade." 

11. Instruct students to put their names on their planning papers, and collect them 
for use on the second day. 

Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
students’ computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Say to the students: 

• "Today you will be writing your parade ideas at the computer." 

3. Distribute students’ planning papers from the first day. 

4. Decide on a name for your papers such as "PARADE." 

5. Allow time for students to select "New" and type "PARADE." 

6. Write on the chalkboard/chart: 

Come to my parade. You will see 
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7. Say to the students: 

• "Begin your paper with these words." 

8. Allow time for students to type the words. 

9. Say to the students: 

• "Now tell about your Children's Day (or other theme) Parade." 

• "Use your planning papers for ideas." 

• "As you write, include pictures from Robin's picture book to make your parade 
more exciting." 

• "Remember that you can combine pictures to express your ideas. If you are 
going to have a giant rabbit balloon in your parade, you can use the picture of 
a rabbit and the picture of a balloon." 

• "Write your ideas in the same order in which you want them to appear in your 
parade." 

10. Provide time for students to write at computers, assisting as needed. 

11 . Remind students to end their papers with "By (Name)." 

1 2. Save the parade descriptions on the disks for use on the third day. 

Third Day (making corrections at computers): 

1 . Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Say to the students: 

• "You have some very special parade ideas." 

• "Now it's time to read over our ideas to see if we need to change anything." 

3. Assist students as needed to select "Load" and to load "PARADE." 

4. Assign a partner to each student. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "Read your partner's paper at the computer." 
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• "If something is not clear to you, help your partner to reword it." 

6. Assist students as needed to make corrections. 

7. Say to the students: 

• "Now check your own paper to be sure each sentence begins with an 
uppercase letter and ends with a period." 

• "Look for words which are not spelled correctly." 

8. Allow time for proofreading. 

9. Remind students to save the papers when their changes are complete. 

10. Print the papers with student-selected borders. 

Note: The next step will probably need to be done on another day. 

11 . (Optional) Have students make a mural using a collection of ideas from the 
completed papers. Each student can be responsible for drawing one unit of the 
parade. Draw on a long strip of white shelf paper which has been sectioned off 
lightly in pencil. Display the papers and the mural in the school hallway or on a 
long wall of your classroom. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Any Occasion 

These "celebration starters" are activities 
which can be used either in addition to the 
lesson plan on page 99 or as alternate ideas 




Daily News 

Let students use computers to write newspaper articles about the upcoming event, or to 
write newspaper reports after the event has occurred. Remember to include the 5 
Wb-who, what, when, where, and why. 

Please Come 

Invite someone (real or pretend) to come to the celebration. Let students use computers 
to write invitations telling the person what to expect. 




Please come to 
Rochesterf est. 
There will be a 
big There 

will be hot air* 
We will 
dance in the 
streets and buy 
and Q from 
the street 
vender's. 



A Play for the Day 

Plan a short play about the special day. Decide on a setting and characters. Use the 
computer to write the dialogue. Assemble simple props and costumes, and present the 
play. 
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That’s It 

Using the computer, write poems about the occasion. Follow this form: 


That's (name of day). 


words or phrases 
associated with 
or describing 
the day 


As I See It. 

Choose an object involved in the event (for example, a drum in the parade or a candle 
at the church). Have students write computer papers telling about the festivities from 
the point of view of the object. 
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Winter 


Date: Begins December 21 or 22 in the Northern Hemisphere, 
June 21,22, or 23 in the Southern Hemisphere 


Seasons and Special Days Resources: 

What Is Winter?.p. 107 

Lesson Plan: Winter Is for Playing.p. 108 

Winter Olympics Planning Sheet.p. 113 

Celebration Starters for Winter.p. 114 

Available pictures.p. 116 

Books and Films/Fllmstrlps 

for Winter.p. 141 
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Winter 



The word winter is actually an Anglo-Saxon word meaning wet season. In many 
areas, the moisture of the winter season takes the form of snow. Winter lasts one 
quarter of the year in the Temperate Zones. December, January, and February are 
considered the winter months in Northern Hemisphere countries such as the United 
States and Canada. In the Southern Hemisphere, the seasons are reversed, and the 
winter months are June, July, and August. At the poles, winter lasts longer, taking up 
half of the year. In the Northern Hemisphere, the northern half of the earth is tilted 
away from the sun during the winter. This limits winter's sunlight and causes shorter 
days. 

Winter in the Northern Hemisphere begins on December 21 or 22 with the winter 
solstice. At this time, the sun's rays reach their southernmost position on the earth's 
surface. 

Winter is the time when nature seems to sleep. The trees are bare and snow may 
cover the ground. The air is cold and many animals hibernate. People often prefer to 
stay indoors where it is warm. 

Winter is also filled with fun and festivities. Children bundle up and play in the snow. 
Winter sports such as skiing and ice skating are enjoyed. People plan for and eagerly 
anticipate some of the most festive holidays of the year—Hanukkah, Christmas, and 
New Year's Day. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: Use writing in planning an event 

Revise: clarity, additions 


MATERIALS NEEDED: First Day: 

Display of weather maps (see "Preparation" 
below) 

Globe and flashlight 

Student sheet: Winter Olympics Planning 
Sheet (page 113) 

Second Day: 

Completed student sheets from first day 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 

Third Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 

PREPARATION: First Day: 

Cut out weather maps of the country over a 
two week period of time and put them 
on a bulletin board or chart paper. 

Make copies of the student sheet for the 
class. 
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LESSON PLAN 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Ask the students: 

• "What months do we think of when we talk about winter?" 

2. Allow time for student answers, which will vary depending upon whether you 
live in the Northern or Southern Hemisphere. 

3. Ask the students: 

• "During the winter months, what is our weather like?" 

4. Point out the display of weather maps. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "As you can see by these maps, weather conditions and temperatures are 
different in other parts of our country." 

6. Allow time for students to discover temperature variation and weather conditions 
in the Northeast, Northwest, Southeast, Southwest, as well as the central part of 
the country. 

7. Say to the students: 

• "Every four years people compete in Olympic events." 

• "There are Winter and Summer Olympics." 

• "Many countries send their best men and women athletes to compete in these 
games." 

• "Gold, silver, and bronze medals are awarded to the top three athletes in each 
event." 

• "The Winter Olympics include downhill and cross-country skiing, as well as 
ski jumps, speed and figure skating, ice hockey, and bobsledding." 

• "Would it be possible to hold the Winter Olympics here?" 

8. Allow time for student responses. 
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9. 


10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16 . 



Say to the students: 

• "Let's plan our own Winter Olympics." 

• "Each - of you can plan one event." 

• "This event can take place inside or outdoors." 

• "The event should be something that everyone is capable of doing such as 
jumping, running, catching or throwing, ora relay of some sort." 

• "It can be a group activity or individual competition." 

• "If you need equipment for this event, it should be equipment we have here 
at school or something you can bring from home." 

Distribute student sheets (Winter Olympics Planning Sheet) to students. 

Say to the students: 

• "These planning sheets are for your personal use in planning your event. No 
one else will use them." 

• "Later at the computer, you will write up your plans so other people can 
understand them." 

• "Put your name at the top of the paper." 

• "Under 'My event,' make a quick sketch showing what the person or people 
competing in your event will have to do." 

• "Under 'Equipment,' list or sketch the equipment needed for your event." 
Assist students as needed in planning their events. 

Explain the areas available for the events to take place. 

Say to the students: 

• "Under 'Place,' tell where your event can take place." 

Assist as needed. 

Say to the students: 

• "Think about whether your event is for individuals or groups." 
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• "On your paper, circle either ’Individual’ or ’Group.'" 

1 7. Collect the papers for use on the next day. 

Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into 
students' computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Distribute the completed student sheets (Winter Olympics Planning Sheet). 

3. Direct students to select "New" and name their papers "OLYMPICS," referring to 
their planning sheets for correct spelling. 

4. Say to the students: 

• "Today you will be able to write your plans using the computer." 

• "Explain how your game or event will be played." 

• "Use any Seasons and Special Days pictures you can think of that will help you 
explain your event." 

• "Include all of the information from your planning sheet." 

5. Provide time for students to write, assisting as needed. 

6. Save the plans on the disks for use on the third day. 

Third Day (making revisions at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into 
students’ computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Direct students to select "Load" and load "OLYMPICS." 

3. Say to the students: 

• "Today we are going to take another look at our Olympic events." 

• "Read over your plans to make sure that they are easily understood." 

• "Be sure that you have included the equipment that is needed." 
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4. Allow students time to revise, assisting as needed. 

5. Remind students to save the papers on their disks. 

6. Print student plans, using the mittens border. 


Your Class Winter Olympics: 

Use the students' plans to organize a Winter Olympics for your class. Each 
student-planned event should be included, and each student should be able to 
participate in several events. Students can help with the organization by reading the 
plans, sorting them into inside and outside events, and by signing up for the events in 
which they want to participate. 

If desired, let students design first, second, and third place "medals." Participation 
certificates (stating, for example, the number of inches jumped) can also be designed 
and awarded to all participants. Following the Olympics, awards can be presented 
and hot chocolate or juice served. 
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Winter Olympics Planning Sheet 

Name:_ 

My event: 


Equipment: 

Place: 

Individual or Group 

SUNBLRST...» 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Winter 

These "celebration starters" are 
activities which can be used either 
in addition to the lesson plan on 
page 108 or as alternate ideas. 


When the World Was New 

Read several stories from Rudyard Kipling's Just So Stories such as "The Crab that 
Played with the Sea" or "How the Rhinoceros got its Skin." Stories like these are 
about how the world came to be. Tell students they will be writing their own myths 
explaining why snowflakes melt. The papers will begin "When the world was new, 
snowflakes didn't melt." But then something happened. What? Give students a day or 
two to think. If they need help, suggest one or more of the following: 

• Maybe melting was used to keep the snowflakes out of mischief. What 
kind of mischief? 



• Maybe the snowflakes wanted to melt. Why? And why was their wish 
granted? 

• Maybe the world didn't work right when snowflakes didn't melt, so things 
had to be changed. What problems might there have been? 

Let students write their myths at the computer. 
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What's That Again? 

If you live where winters are cold, you can use this activity to help students learn to 
write complete and accurate directions. Ask students to use the computer to write 
directions for bundling up to go outside to play. After you print the papers, bring in a 
pile of mittens, boots, scarves, jackets, hats, and snow pants. Check the directions by 
having one student read them as another student follows them step-by-step. If the 
student ends up, for example, having to zip a jacket with mittens on, the directions will 
need to be revised. 

Bedtime 

Discuss the idea that nature seems to sleep during the winter. Animals hibernate, 
trees drop their leaves, lakes may freeze over, and snow may cover the ground. 

Grass, trees, leaves, snakes, bears, gophers, lakes, flowers, bugs, and caterpillars all 
"sleep." Let students write computer papers telling how various things sleep. For 
example, one might say that leaves curl up together or that they sleep under a snow 
blanket or that they fall out of bed and sleep on the ground or that they find beds under 
bushes and in corners. 


ms&m 




8 




sleep with 
their* arms out 
in the cold. 

/ ^ > sleeps inside 

The ^ goes to 
bed eai~ly. 

A winds up 

to wind down. 

By Jill 
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What's Happening Here? 

Collect some pictures of winter (photos, pictures from books, or magazine pictures). 
Cut off or cover any captions. Let students each pick one and write a computer story 
about what's happening. 
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Your students may find the following pictures (available on the Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Winter category book) particularly useful when 
writing about winter: 



-boots 


-hat (winter) 



-hockey player 





-ice skater 




-shoe 



-shoveling snow 





-snowflake 



-snowman 
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Spring 

Date: Begins about March 21 in the Northern Hemisphere, 
September 22, 23, or 24 in the Southern Hemisphere 

Seasons and Specials Days Resources: 


What Is Spring?. p. 118 

Celebration Starters for Spring.p. 123 

Available pictures. p. 125 

Books and Films/Filmstrips for Spring. p. 141 
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What Is Spring? 


The word spring is an Anglo-Saxon word meaning rising. March, April, and May are 
considered the months of spring in the Northern Hemisphere. In the Southern 
Hemisphere, the seasons are reversed, and spring begins in September. 

The first day of spring in the Northern Hemisphere occurs when the tilt of the earth and 
the position of the earth in its revolution cause the sun to be directly over the equator. 
As spring progresses, the sun shines more and more directly on the northern half of 
the earth, giving it more sunlight and making the days grow longer and longer. The 
first day of spring is about March 21. 

Some ancient civilizations considered spring the beginning of the year because of the 
fact that nature reawakens in the spring. Ceremonies were held to celebrate the 
earth's awakening from its winter sleep. 

We associate spring with joy, new life, hope, and faith. Trees which have long been 
bare begin to bud and form tiny leaves. The weather begins to warm up, birds sing, 
and flowers poke their way up through the ground. 
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Slide Down the Sky 


First Day: classroom activity 
(25 minutes) 

Second Day: students writing at 
computers 
(30 minutes) 

Third Day: making corrections at 
computers 
(25 minutes) 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOCUS: 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


PREPARATION: 


Write from a different point of view 
Write complete thoughts 
Revise: improving ideas 
Proofread: spelling, capitalization 

First Day: 

Chalkboard (or chart paper) 

Drawing paper (one per student) 

Crayons 

Second Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 
Drawings from first day 
List from first day 

Third Day: 

Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) 

Seasons and Special Days disk 
Scissors for students 
Light blue construction paper (1/4 of a 
9" X 12" sheet per student) 

First Day: 

Record weather on calendar for at least two 
weeks preceding this activity, using symbols 
for sun, rain, snow, or clouds. 

Record temperatures for a.m. and p.m. for one 
week preceding this activity. 
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Lesson Plan 

First Day (classroom activity): 

1. Ask the students: 

• "What months do you think of when we talk about spring?” 

2. Allow time for student answers, which will vary depending upon whether you live 
in the Northern or Southern Hemisphere. 

3. Say to the students: 

• "Depending on where you live, spring can bring different changes in weather, 
plants, clothing you wear, or activities you enjoy." 

• "What is our weather like during spring?" 

• "What changes do you see outside during the spring months?" 

• "What kind of clothing do we wear in the spring?" 

4. Allow time for student responses. 

5. Say to the students: 

• "Sometimes we have a lot of rain in the spring." 

• "Think about raindrops falling from the sky." 

• "On what or where do those raindrops fall?" (on cars, houses, umbrellas, 
people, leaves, grass, lakes, animals, etc.) 

6. List student responses on the chalkboard/chart. 

7. Read to the students: 


April Rain Song* 

Let the rain kiss you. 

Let the rain beat upon your head with silver liquid drops. 

Let the rain sing you a lullaby. 

The rain makes still pools on the sidewalk. 

The rain makes running pools in the gutter. 

The rain plays a little sleep-song on our roof at night- 

And I love the rain. 

‘Copyright 1932 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and renewed 1960 by Langston Hughes. Reprinted 
from The Dream Keeper and Other Poems by Langston Hughes, by permission of Aired A. 
Knopf. Inc. 
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8. Say to the students: 

• "Now close your eyes." 

• "Imagine you are a raindrop falling from the sky." 

• "Think about how it feels to be falling through the air." 

• "What might you be seeing as you fall?" 

• "Picture where you might land." 

9. Distribute drawing paper and crayons to the students. 

1 0. Say to the students: 

• "Now draw a series of pictures to show your trip from the clouds to the earth." 

11. Allow time for students to draw. 

12. Collect the papers for use on the second day. 

Second Day (students writing at computers): 

1. Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into the 
computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Distribute student drawings from the first day. 

3. Say to the students: 

• "We have talked about rain and what it might be like to fall from the sky as a 
raindrop." 

• "Today you will be writing a story about being a raindrop." 

4. Decide on an appropriate name such as "RAINDROP." 

5. Allow time for students to select "New" and type the name. 

6. Write on the chalkboard or chart paper: 

I am a raindrop. 

7. Say to the students: 

• "All of your papers will begin with this sentence." 
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• "After you have typed this sentence, continue your story by telling how it feels 
to be a raindrop, what happens to you on the way down, what you see, and 
where you land." 

• "You can use ideas from your drawings or from our list." (Review the words on 
your list from the first day.) 

8. Assist students as needed to write their stories. Sentence starters such as these 
may be used to help students who need more direction: 

I feel like_. Then I_. 

I see_. I will land_. 

I almost land on_. 

9. Instruct students to end their papers with "By (Name)" and to save them on the 
disk to use on the third day. 


Third Day (making corrections at computers): 

1 . Load Muppet Slate (Teacher Disk) and Seasons and Special Days into 
students’ computers, continuing until the Main Menu is displayed. 

2. Say to the students: 

• "You wrote some very special raindrop stories." 

• "Today we will read our stories to see if we want to change any ideas." 

3. Direct students to load "RAINDROP." 

4. Ask students to carefully read their papers and to change any ideas they wish to 
improve. 

5. Allow time to make changes, assisting as needed. 

6. Say to the students: 

• "Read through your papers one more time checking the spelling of the words 
you used." 

• "Also check to be sure that each sentence begins with a capital letter." 

7. Remind students to save their papers on their disks after making changes. 

8. Print the papers, using the umbrella border. 

9. Display the papers on a bulletin board, letting students cut construction paper 
raindrops to add to the display. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Spring 

These "celebration starters” are 
activities which can be used either 
in addition to the lesson plan on 
page 119 or as alternate ideas. 


Jack and the Not-a-Beanstalk 

Discuss spring and the planting of seeds. Read Jack and the Beanstalk. Read it again 
except call the seeds "mystery seeds" instead of bean seeds and stop at the point 
where Jack's mother throws the seeds out the window. Ask students to imagine the 
kind of plant that grows and how the plant solves Jack's problem of having no money. 
At the computer, let students write new endings for the story. 


Oh, Baseball! 

As a class, list things which remind you of spring. Flip through the Seasons and 
Special Days pictures for ideas. From the list, let students each pick an item they 
really like. At the computer, have students write an ode to their item, telling it how 
much they like it. 
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Fantastic Plants 

As a class, talk about flowers, trees, and other plants coming to life in the spring. Look 
at pictures of many kinds of plants including some exotic ones. Note their unique 
stems, leaves, flowers, and fruits. Use your imaginations to picture the fantastic plants 
which might grow on a faraway planet. Have students each write a computer paper 
describing a plant. Combine the papers and drawings of the plants in a class book 
entitled The Fantastic Plants of Planet Faraway. 

Compound Contest 

Discuss signs of spring including increased rainfall. Set up a computer in the 
classroom, and title a paper "COMPOUND WORDS." Begin a list of compound words 
by typing "rainfall." As children think of other compound words, let them add to the list. 
See how long you can make the list, and then print the final list. For your next creative 
writing, let students pick a word from the list as a story title. Or, let them write stories 
using as many words from the list as possible. 

There it Goes, Here it Comes 

Talk about the changes that occur as winter turns to spring. Write computer papers 
with this theme. Have students start each sentence with "There goes" or "Here comes" 
(see sample below). The Seasons and Special Days pictures for winter and spring 
provide lots of ideas. 



Your students may find the pictures on the following page (available on the Seasons 
and Special Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Spring category book) particularly 
useful when writing about spring. 
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-bird (with worm) 


-butterfly 


-caterpillar 





-flowers 



ki,e 










Summer 
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Date: Begins June 21,22, or 23 in the Northern 
Hemisphere, December 21 or 22 in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Seasons and Special Days Resources: 


What Is Summer?.p. 127 

Celebration Starters for Summer.p. 128 

Available pictures.p. 129 

Books and Films/Filmstrips 

for Summer.p. 141 
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What Is Summer? 




The word summer comes from a Sanskrit word for seasons. June, July, and August 
are considered the summer months in the Northern Hemisphere. They are usually the 
hottest months of the year. In the Southern Hemisphere, the opposite is true. 
Countries such as the United States and Canada are hottest when countries such as 
Australia are the coldest. Summer for the Southern Hemisphere begins in December. 

In the Northern Hemisphere, the northern half of the earth is tilted toward the sun 
during the summer. Summer begins on June 21,22, or 23 with the summer solstice. 
At this time, the rays of the sun reach their northernmost position on the earth’s 
surface. Summer ends about September 23. 

Summer is the growing season. The weather gets hot. Flowers bloom, and field 
crops, trees, and other plants reach their fullest growth. People enjoy spending time 
outdoors and at beaches. 
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Celebration Starters 
for 

Summer 

These "celebration starters" are 
language arts activities which can 
be used for celebrating summer. 


Write an Ad 

Ask students, "If you could plan a summer school program, what would it be?" Include 
fun activities and classes on topics of interest. When your plan is complete, let students 
use computers to write ads for your summer school. If your community actually has a 
summer school or summer playground program, this activity may generate some 
useful ideas. 

It's So Hot 

At the computer, use the sentence starter, "It's so hot, I want to_" Have students 

complete their sentences with ideas for cooling off, such as "... dive into a frosty root 
beer." Encourage creativity. The ideas do not need to be practical. Let students list 
several ideas, beginning each with the same sentence starter. 

Dear Sunshine Sam 

Discuss summer sun safety and/or water safety. Write an advice column on these 
topics. Think of a name for the person who will give the advice (Sunshine Sam, for 
example). Some of the students can use computers to write to Sunshine Sam with 
their questions and problems. Then other students can write Sunshine Sam's advice. 

Penguin Pals 

Talk about what pen pals are. Tell students that they will be writing to imaginary pen 
pals-perhaps better called "penguin pals" since these pen pals live where it is cold 
year round. Let students use computers to write letters explaining what they do in the 
summer. 

Summer Is 

Using a computer, begin a class paper with "Summer is ...." Complete the paper with 
student contributions of what summer means to them (afternoons at the pool, no 
school, going barefoot, etc.). 

Your students may find the pictures on the following page (available on the Seasons 
and Special Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Summer category book) 
particularly useful when writing about summer. 
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-basket 

(picnic) 


-fish 



-fishing 




-sand pail 



-soda 





-boat 

(motor) 




-golfer 



-sun 




-boat 

(sail) 



-hamburger 



-swimming 







Autumn 


Date: Begins September 22, 23, or 24 in the Northern 

Hemisphere, about March 21 in the Southern Hemisphere 

Seasons and Special Days Resources 

What Is Autumn?. 

. . . p. 131 

Celebration Starters for Autumn. 

Available pictures. 

. . .p. 132 
... p.133 

Books and Fllms/Filmstrlps 

for Autumn. 

_p. 142 
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Autumn 



Autumn is a season with many names. The word autumn, derived from a Latin word 
meaning maturing, is an appropriate name for this harvest season. Another popular 
name for autumn is fall. This name refers to autumn’s falling leaves. Sometimes 
autumn’s cool, cloudy days are interrupted by a period of warm, fair days. Such days 
are often called Indian summer. 

In the Northern Hemisphere, autumn begins on September 23. On this date, the sun 
shines directly over the equator. As autumn progresses, the sun shines more and 
more on the southern half of the earth, and the days in the Northern Hemisphere 
became shorter. Since the seasons are reversed in the Southern Hemisphere, 
autumn there begins not in September, but in March. 

Autumn is often marked by two moods, joy over the harvest and sadness because 
summer is past and the cold winter is just around the corner. Some people of the 
world celebrate the new year in autumn. Their celebrations, like autumn, reflect the 
moods of joy and sadness. There is the joy of a new year's beginning and the 
sadness of the old year’s ending. 

In autumn, leaves turn beautiful shades of red, orange, and gold before falling to the 
ground. As the air turns crisp and cool, children enjoy playing in the leaves, and 
football fans enjoy watching their favorite teams. Farmers gather in their crops, and we 
set aside time to give thanks for the harvest. 
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Autumn 


Celebration Starters 
for 

Autumn 

These "celebration starters" are 
language arts activities which 
can be used for celebrating autumn. 


Leaves Are Us 

Ask students to think of themselves as leaves. What would they be doing, thinking 
about, and talking about this time of year? At the computer, have students write short 
dialogues between themselves and another leaf. 

Pictures of Autumn 

In preparation, use the Student Disk Options to select the autumn picture category on 
a Seasons and Special Days disk. Make several copies of the autumn pictures (see 
page 133), cut the pictures apart, and put them in a box or bucket. Set up a computer 
in front of the class. With the class, flip through the autumn pictures on the Seasons 
and Special Days disk. Discuss each picture and why it is included under autumn. 

Let each student draw 4 of the autumn pictures out of the box or bucket. Ask students 
to use computers to write autumn stories. Each of the 4 pictures drawn out of the box 
or bucket must be used somewhere in the story. 

Autumn Senses 

List and discuss the five senses. Take a hike, or go on a field trip to an orchard or farm 
or park. Use your senses to observe the world in autumn. At the computer, have 
students write about autumn and the five senses. Follow this pattern: 

I see (thing/things you see In autumn). 

I hear (thing/things you hear in autumn). 

I taste (thing/things you taste in autumn). 

I smell (thing/things you smell In autumn). 

I feel (thing/things you feel in autumn). 



Winter's Coming 

Discuss the things animals and birds do to get ready for winter. Do people need to 
prepare for winter too? Have students interview parents, grandparents, or neighbors 
and write computer papers telling what they find. If desired, the papers can be written 
as actual interviews with questions and responses. 
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Autumn 


Happy and Sad 

Discuss the idea that autumn is marked by opposite moods, joy over the harvest and 
sadness that summer is past and cold winter is just around the corner. Have students 
write computer papers about the happy and the sad aspects of autumn: 



Your students may find the following pictures (available on your Seasons and Special 
Days disk in the ABC's book and in the Autumn category book) particularly useful 
when writing about autumn: 

-apple 







-tree 
(apple) 


1 1 nm 



-bus 



-pumpkin 



-tree 

(bare) 



-football 

player 



-raking 

leaves 



-vegetables 




-school 
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Appendix: Additional Resources 

New Year's Day 

Books 

Aliki. New Year's Day. 

Behrens, June. Gung Hay Fat Choy-Happy New Year. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Carrison, Muriel Paskin. Cambodian Folk Stories from the Gatiloke. 

Cheng, Hou-Tien. The Chinese New Year. 

Cohen, Barbara. Yussel's Prayer. 

Cole, William. Poems for Seasons and Celebrations. 

Cone, Molly. Jewish New Year. 

Cuyler, M. Jewish Holidays. 

Deming, Norma Helen. Pieces for Every Day the Schools Celebrate. (Poetry) 

Dobler, Lavinia. Customs and Holidays Around the World. 

Douglas, George William, A. M. Litt. D. The American Book of Days. 

Festivals in Asia. New York: Kodansha-Harper. 

Gilbert, Arthur and Tarcov, Oscar. Your Neighbor Celebrates. 

Groh, Lynn. New Year's Day. 

Hays, Wilma Pitchford. Open Gate, New Year's 1815. 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Celebrating Nature. 

Janice. Little Bear's New Year's Party. 

Jennings, Jerry. China. 

Johnson, Lois. Happy New Year Round the World. 

Knoll, Tricia. Becoming Americans. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

Manning-Sanders, Ruth. Festivals. 

McGovern, Ann. Why It’s a Holiday. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Millen, Nina. Children's Festivals from Many Lands. 

Morrow, Betty. Jewish Holidays. 

Pannell, Mrs. Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

The People and Cultures of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. Washington, D.C.: Center For Applied 
Linguistics. 

Politi, Leo. Moy Moy. 

Purdy, Susan. Festivals for You to Celebrate. 

Sechrist, E. H. Red Letter Days. 

Sharmat, Marjorie. Let's Find Out About New Year's Day. 

Shapp, Martha. Griselda's New Year. 

Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Strassfeld, Michael. The Jewish Holidays. 

World Book. Rosh Hashanah. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Kwanzaa: A New Afro-American Holiday. 

Black History Month 

Books 

Adler, David A. Martin Luther King, Jr.: Free at Last. 

Adoff, Arnold. Malcolm X. 

Arbuthnot, May Hill. The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's Literature. 

Batson, Larry. Alan Page. 

Batson, Larry. Frank Robinson. 

Barclay, Pamela. Charley Pride. 
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Bertol, Roland. Charles Drew. 

Black, Algernon David. First Book of Ethics. 

Blassingame, Wyatt. Jim Beckwourth: Black Trapper and Indian Chief. 
Bontemps, Arna. Frederick Douglass: Slave, Fighter, Freeman. 
Borland, Kathryn. Phillis Wheatley: Young Colonial Poet. 

Braun, Thomas. On Stage Flip Wilson. 

Brownmiller, Susan. Shirley Chisholm. 

Burchard, Marshall. Sports Hero: Henry Aaron. 

Burchard, Marshall. Sports Hero: Kareem Abdul Jabbar. 

Burchard, S. H. Sports Hero: Franco Harris. 

Burchard, S. H. Sports Hero: Muhammad Ali. 

Burchard, S. H. Sports Star: "Mean" Joe Greene. 

Burchard, S. H. Sports Star: Walt Frazier. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Carruth, Ella. She Wanted to Read the Story of Mary McLeod Bethune. 
Chaplik, Dorothy. Up With Hope: A Biography of Jesse Jackson. 
Claylon, Ed. Martin Luther King: The Peaceful Warrior. 

Cornell, Jean. Mahalia Jackson: Queen of Gospel Song. 

Davidson, Margaret. Frederick Douglass Fights for Freedom. 
de Rosier, John. Chuck Foreman. 

Douty, Esther. Charlotte Forten Tree: Black Teacher. 

Egypt, Orphelia. James Weldon Johnson. 

Epstein, Sam and Beryl. Harriet Tubman Guide to Freedom. 

Felton, Harold. Mumbet: The Story of Elizabeth Freeman. 

Felton, Harold. Nat Love: Negro Cowboy. 

Grant, Matthew. Harriet Tubman: Black Liberator. 

Greenfield, Eloise. Rosa Parks. 

Hasegawa, Sam. Stevie Wonder. 

Herschler, Mildred. Frederick Douglass. 

Gutman, Bill. Jim Plunkett. 

Gutman, Bill. O. J. 

Jacobs, Linda. Roberta Flack: Sound of Velvet Melting. 

Jacobs, Linda. Wilma Rudolph: Run for Glory. 

Johnston, Johanna. A Special Bravery. 

Jordan, June. Fannie Lou Hamer. 

Katz, William. Picture Life of Jesse Jackson. 

Mathis, Sharon. Ray Charles. 

May, Julian. Ernie Banks: Home Run Slugger. 

May, Julian. Jim Brown Runs with the Ball. 

May, Julian. O. J.: Juice on the Gridiron. 

May, Julian. Roy Campanella: Brave Man of Baseball. 

Miers, Earl Schenck. Black Americans. 

Millender, Dharathula. Louis Armstrong: Young Music Maker. 
Montgomery, Elizabeth. Duke Ellington: King of Jazz. 

Moore, Eva. Story of George Washington Carver. 

Morse, Charles. Arthur Ashe. 

Myers, Elizabeth. Langston Hughes: Poet of His People. 

Olsen, James T. Bill Cosby. 

Orr, Jack. The Black Athlete: His Story in American History. 

Owens, Jesse and Paul Neimark. The Jesse Owens Story. 

Patterson, Lillie. Martin Luther King, Jr.: Man of Peace. 

Radford, Ruby. Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Rowe, Jeanne. An Album of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Sterling, Philip. Four Took Freedom. 

Sullivan, George. Willie Mays. 

Tobias, Tobi. Arthur Mitchell. 

Tobias, Tobi. Marian Anderson. 
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Turk, Midge. Gordon Parks. 

Walker, Alice. Langston Hughes: American Poet. 

Young, Margaret First Book of American Negroes. 

Young, Margaret B. Black American Leaders. 

Young, Margaret B. The Picture Life of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Ziegler, Sandra. Bill Cosby, Coming at You. 

Groundhog Day 

Books 

Cohen, Carol. Wake Up, Groundhog. 

Cole, William. Poems for Seasons and Celebrations. 

Coombs, Patricia. Tilabel. 

Delton, Judy. Groundhog's Day at the Doctor. 

Douglas, George William, A.M. Litt.D. The American Book of Days. 

Epstein, Sam and Beryl. Spring Holidays: A Holiday Book. 

Johnson, Crockett. Will Spring Be Early? Or Will Spring Be Late? 
Kesselman, Wendy. Time for Jody. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

McNulty, Faith. Woodchuck. 

Wiese, Kurt. The Groundhog and His Shadow. 

Films/Filmstrips 

A Tale of the Ground Hog's Shadow. 

Presidents' Day 

Books: Lincoln 

Cary, Barbara. Meet Abraham Lincoln. 

Colver, Anne. Abraham Lincoln for the People. 

D' Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar. Abraham Lincoln. 

Daugherty, James. Abraham Lincoln. 

de Regniers, Beatrice. The Abraham Lincoln Joke Book. 

Jennison, Keith Warren. Humorous Mr. Lincoln. 

Judson, Clara. Abraham Lincoln. 

Koral, Bella. Abraham Lincoln. 

Lee, Susan Dye. Abraham Lincoln. 

Martin, Patricia Miles. Abraham Lincoln. 

McGovern, Ann. If You Grew Up with Abraham Lincoln. 

Metzger, Larry. Abraham Lincoln. 

Monjo, F. N. Me and Willie and Pa. 

Shapp, Martha and Charles. Let's Find Out About Abraham. 

Thomas, Benjamin Platt. Abraham Lincoln: A biography. 

Waber, Bernard. Just Like Abraham Lincoln. 

Books: Washington 

D' Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar. George Washington. 

Emery, Noemie. Washington: A biography. 

Fishwick, Marshall William. Gentlemen of Virginia. 

Fritz, Jean. George Washington's Breakfast. 

Heilbroner, Joan. Meet George Washington. 

Kent, Zachary. George Washington: First President of The United States. 
Koral, Bella. George Washington. 

McNeer, May. The Story of George Washington. 

Norman, Gertrude. A Man Named Washington. 

Shapp, Martha and Charles. Let's Find Out About George Washington. 
Thompson, Vivian. George Washington. 

Books: General 

Banks, Marjorie Ann. How We Celebrate Our Spring Holidays. 
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Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Douglas, George William, A.M. Litt.D. The American Book of Days. 

Cole, William. Poems for Seasons and Celebrations. 

Grigoli, Valorie. Patriotic Holidays and Celebrations. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

Me Spadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Birthday for General Washington. 

George Washington. 

Lincoln: A Man for all Ages. 

Arbor Day 

Books 

Aliki. The Story of Johnny Appleseed. 

Banks, Marjorie Ann. How We Celebrate Our Spring Holidays. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Busch, Phyllis. Once There Was a Tree. 

Carnegie Library School Association. Our Holidays in Poetry. 

Cole, William. Poems for Seasons and Celebrations. 

Douglas, George William, A.M. Litt.D. The American Book of Days. 

Epstein, Sam. A Holiday Book: Spring Holidays. 

Fisher, Aileen: Arbor Day. 

Grigoli, Valorie. Patriotic Holidays and Celebrations. 

Kirkpatrick, Rena. Look at Trees. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

Le Sueur, Meridel. Little Brother of the Wilderness. 

Me Spadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Norman, Gertrude. Johnny Appleseed. 

Oppenheim, Joanne. Have You Seen Trees? 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Rush, Hanniford. A Beginning Knowledge Book of Backyard. 

Schulz, Charles M. It's Arbor Day, Charlie Brown. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. Red Letter Days: A Book of Holiday Customs. 
Silverstein, Shel. The Giving Tree. 

Simon, Seymour. A Tree on Your Street. 

Shapp, Martha. Let's Find Out About Trees. 

Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Udry, Janice. A Tree Is Nice. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Johnny Appleseed. 

Easter 

Books 

Adams, Adrienne. The Easter Egg Artists. 

Adshead, Gladys. Brownies - Hurry! 

Armour, Richard. The Adventures of Egbert the Easter Egg. 

Balian, Loma. Humbug Rabbit. 

Banks, Marjorie Ann. How We Celebrate Our Spring Holidays. 

Barth, Edna. Lilies, Rabbits and Painted Eggs: The Story of the Easter Symbols. 
Berger, Gilda. Easter and Other Spring Holidays. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Carrick, Carol. A Rabbit for Easter. 

Chapman, Jean. Pancakes and Painted Eggs. 
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Cole, William. Poems for Seasons and Celebrations. 

Corwin, Judith Hoffman. Easter Fun. 

Duvoisin, Roger. Easter Treat. 

Fisher, Aileen. Easter. 

Friedrich, Priscjlla. The Easter Bunny That Overslept. 

Hazeltine, Alice Isabel. The Easter Book of Legends and Stories. 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Celebrating Nature. 

Heyward, DuBose. The Country Bunny and the Little Gold Shoes. 

Kay, Helen. An Egg Is for Wishing. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Jennie's Hat. 

Lloyd, Mary Edna. Glad Easter Day. 

Manning-Sanders, Ruth. Festivals. 

Mariana. Miss Flora McFlimsey's Easter Bonnet. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Milhous, Katherine. The Egg Tree. 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Patterson, Lillie. Easter. 

Politi, Leo. Juanita. 

Rice, Susan Tracy. Easter. 

Roser, Wiltrud. Everything About Easter Rabbits. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. It's Time for Easter. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. Red Letter Days: A Book of Holiday Customs. 
Stevenson, James. The Great Big Especially Beautiful Easter Egg. 
Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Tresselt, Alvin. World in the Candy Egg. 

Tudor, Tasha. A Tale for Easter. 

Vaughan, Jenny. The Easter Book. 

Watts, Franklin. Let's Find Out About Easter. 

Wiese, Kurt. Happy Easter. 

Young, Miriam. Miss Suzy's Easter Surprise. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. The Bunny Who Found Easter. 

Memorial Day 

Books 

Banks, Marjorie Ann. How We Celebrate Our Spring Holidays. 

Burnett, Bernice. The First Book of Holidays. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Douglas, George William, A.M. Litt. D. The American Book of Days. 

Ickis, Marguerite. The Book of Patriotic Holidays. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

McGovern, Ann. Why It's a Holiday. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Merit Students Encyclopedia. "Memorial Day." 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Scott, Geoffrey. Memorial Day. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. Red Letter Days: A Book of Holiday Customs. 
Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Victoria Day 

Books 

Barclay, Isabel. O Canada! 

Barclay, Isabel. The Story of Canada. 

Bercuson, David. Opening the Canadian West. 

Boyd, Mildred. Rulers in Petticoats. 

Braithwaite, Max. Canada: Wonderland of Surprises. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 
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Churchill, Winston. Heroes of History. 

Ferguson, Linda W. Canada. 

Field, John L. and Dennis, Lloyd A. Land of Promise: The Story of Early Canada. 
Glendinning, Sally. Queen Victoria: English Empress. 

Hills, Theo L. and Sarah Jane. Canada. 

Shearman, Deirdre. Queen Victoria. 

Shepherd, Jenifer. Canada. 

Totton, S. J. The Story of Canada. 

Young, Lesley. Queen Victoria. 

Father's Day 

Books 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Dahl, Roald. Danny: The Champion of the World. 

Douglas, George William, A.M. Litt. D. The American Book of Days. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Sharmat, Marjorie Weinman. Hooray for Father's Day. 

Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Native American Day 

Books 

Behrens, June. Pow-wow. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Childcraft. Holidays and Customs. 

Childcraft. The Indian Book. 

Erdoes, Richard. The Native Americans: Navajos. 

Erdoes, Richard. The Native Americans: The Pueblos. 

Fronval, George. Indian Signs and Signals. 

Gill, Sam D. Native American Traditions. 

Glass, Paul. Songs and Stories of the North American Indians. 

Grigoli, Valorie. Patriotic Holidays and Celebrations. 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Celebrating Nature. 

Hirschfelder, Arlene. Happily May I Walk: American Indians and Alaska Natives Today. 
Hofmann, Charles. American Indians Sing. 

Hofsinde, Robert. Indian Picture Writing. 

Hungry Wolf, Adolf and Beverly. Children of the Sun. 

Hunt, W. Ben. Indian Crafts and Lore. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

Showers, Paul. Indian Festivals. 

Sukkot 

Books 

Cuyler, M. Jewish Holidays. 

Drucker, Malka. Sukkot: A Time to Rejoice. 

Gilbert, Arthur and Tarcov, Oscar. Your Neighbor Celebrates. 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Celebrating Nature. 

Krythe, Maymie. All About American Holidays. 

Lazar, Wendy. The Jewish Holiday Book. 

Morrow, Betty. Jewish Holidays. 

Purdy, Susan. Festivals for You to Celebrate. 

Strassleld, Michael. The Jewish Holidays. 
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Thanksgiving Day 

Books 

Baldwin, Margaret. Thanksgiving. 

Balian, Lorna. Sometimes It's Turkey-Sometimes It's Feathers. 

Barth, Edna. Turkeys, Pilgrims, and Indian Com: The Story of the Thanksgiving Symbols. 
Bartlett, Robert. Thanksgiving Day. 

Behrens, June. Feast of Thanksgiving, the First American Holiday-A Play. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Child, Lydia. Over the River and Through the Woods. 

Cole, William. Poems for Seasons and Celebrations. 

Dalgliesch, Alice. The Thanksgiving Story. 

Devlin, Wende and Harry. Cranberry Thanksgiving. 

Fritz, Jean. Who's That Stepping on Plymouth Rock? 

Groh, Lynn. The Pilgrims: Brave Settlers of Plymouth. 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Celebrating Nature. 

Hopkins, Lee. Merrily Comes our Harvest In: Poems for Thanksgiving. 

Janice. Little Bear's Thanksgiving. 

Kessel, Joyce. Squanto and the First Thanksgiving. 

Kroll, Steven. One Tough Turkey: A Thanksgiving Story. 

Larrick, Nancy. Poetry for Holidays. 

Manning-Sanders, Ruth. Festivals. 

McGovern, Ann. .. .If You Sailed on the Mayflower. 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Penner, Lucille Recht. The Thanksgiving Book. 

Prelutsky, Jack. It's Thanksgiving. 

Rogers, Lou. The First Thanksgiving. 

Shapp, Martha and Charles. Let's Find Out About Thanksgiving. 

Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 

Williams, Barbara. Chester Chipmunk's Thanksgiving. 

Wyndham, Lee. Thanksgiving: A Holiday Book. 

Zion, Gene. The Meanest Squirrel I Ever Met. 

Films/Filmstrips 

I Was a Thanksgiving Turkey. (4 minutes) 

Hanukkah 

Books 

Adler, David. A Picture Book of Hanukkah. 

Behrens, June. Hanukkah; Festivals and Holidays. 

Burnett, Bernice. The First Book of Holidays. 

Burnett, Bernice. Holidays. 

Childcraft. Holidays and Customs. 

Cuyler, Margery. Jewish Holidays. 

Dobler, Lavinia. Customs and Holidays Around the World. 

Douglas, George William, A.M. Litt.D. The American Book of Days. 

Greene, Jacqueline Dembar. Nathan's Hanukkah Bargain. 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Celebrating Nature. 

Krythe, Maymie R. All About American Holidays. 

McGovern, Ann. Why It's a Holiday. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. The Book of Holidays. 

Millen, Nina. Children's Festivals from Many Lands. 

Morrow, Betty. Jewish Holidays. 

Pannell, Lucile. Holiday Round Up. 

Purdy, Susan. Jewish Holidays: Facts, Activities, and Crafts. 

Simon, Norma. Hanukkah. 

Stewart, Ruth Weeden. Harvest of Holidays. 
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Films/Filmstrips 

Hanukkah: The Festival of Lights. 

Winter 

Books 

Branley, Franklyn. Sunshine Makes the Seasons. 
Burningham, John. Seasons. 

Cosgrove, Margaret. Wintertime for Animals. 
de Paola, Tomie. Four Stories for Four Seasons. 

Fisher, Aileen. I Like Weather. 

Freedman, Russell. When Winter Comes. 

Ichikawa, Satomi. A Child's Book of Seasons. 

Jacobs, Leland. Hello, Year. 

Livingston, Myra. A Circle of Seasons. 

Markle, Sandra. Exploring Winter. 

Nestor, William P. Into Winter: Discovering a Season. 
Podendorf, Ilia. A New True Book: Seasons. 

Provensen, Alice and Martin. The Year at Maple Hill Farm. 
Radin, Ruth Yaffe. A Winter Place. 

Santrey, Louis. Winter. 

Wildsmith, Brian. Seasons. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Disney's Wonderful World of Winter. 

Seasons of Poetry. 

Winnie The Pooh Discovers the Seasons. 

Spring 

Books 

Branley, Franklyn. Sunshine Makes the Seasons. 

Burningham, John. Seasons. 

de Paola, Tomie. Four Stories for Four Seasons. 

Fisher, Aileen. I Like Weather. 

Ichikawa, Satomi. A Child's Book of Seasons. 

Jacobs, Leland. Hello Year. 

Lambert, David. Spring. 

Livingston, Myra. A Circle of Seasons. 

North, Sterling. Hurry Spring. 

Podendorf, Ilia. A New True Book: Seasons. 

Provensen, Alice and Martin. The Year at Maple Hill Farm. 
Santrey, Louis. Spring. 

Sterling, Dorothy. Spring is Here. 

Wildsmith, Brian. Seasons. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Seasons of Poetry. 

Winnie the Pooh Discovers the Seasons. 

Summer 

Books 

Branley, Franklyn. Sunshine Makes the Seasons. 

Burningham, John. Seasons. 

de Paola, Tomie. Four Stories for Four Seasons. 

Fisher, Aileen. I Like Weather. 

Greene, Ellin. Summer. 
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Ichikawa, Satomi. A Child's Book of Seasons. 

Jacobs, Leland. Hello, Year. 

Livingston, Myra. A Circle of Seasons. 

Markle, Sandra. Exploring Summer. 

Podendorf, llla._ A New True Book: Seasons. 

Provensen, Alice and Martin. The Year at Maple Hill Farm. 
Santrey, Louis. Summer. 

Whitlock, Ralph. Summer. 

Wildsmith, Brian. Seasons. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Seasons of Poetry. 

Winnie The Pooh Discovers the Seasons. 

Autumn 

Books 

Branley, Franklyn. Sunshine Makes the Seasons. 

Burningham, John. Seasons. 

de Paola, Tomie. Four Stories for Four Seasons. 

Fisher, Aileen. I Like Weather. 

Ichikawa, Satomi. A Child's Book of Seasons. 

Jacobs, Leland. Hello, Year. 

Johnson, Sylvia A. How Leaves Change. 

Livingston, Myra. A Circle of Seasons. 

Parker, Bertha Morris. Fall is Here. 

Podendorf, Ilia. A New True Book: Seasons. 

Provensen, Alice and Martin. The Year at Maple Hill Farm. 
Santrey, Louis. Autumn. 

Venino, Suzanne. What Happens in the Autumn? 
Wildsmith, Brian. Seasons. 

Films/Filmstrips 

Seasons of Poetry. 

Winnie The Pooh Discovers the Seasons. 
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At a Glance 


Seasons and Special Days 


Language Arts: Writing 


Seasons and Special Days is used with Muppet Slate (the word and picture processor for very young 
children) to make seasonal pictures and borders available for student writing. The Teacher's Guide 
furnishes plans for activities and computer writing related to seasons and holidays. 



READING LEVEL 
Kindergarten 


GRADE LEVEL 


Pre K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 A 



TIME REQUIRED 

5-25 minutes 


PREREQUISITE SKILLS 

• Previous use of Muppet Slate 

OBJECTIVES 

• Learn about a variety of holidays 

• Develop an appreciation of religious and 
cultural differences and similarities 

• Provide language arts experiences 
related to the change of seasons and 
the celebration of holidays 

• Practice the writing process from the 
generation of ideas through publication 
of the final product 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 

• Used with the Muppet Slate Teacher 
Disk 

• Makes seasonal pictures and 4 
seasonal borders available for student 
writing 

• Teacher's Guide has language arts 
lesson plans and classroom ideas 
related to the seasons/holidays 

• May use Muppet Learning Keys or 
regular keyboard 

• Students or teacher can print papers 


PROBLEM SOLVING SKILLS 

• Planning ahead 

• Creative writing 


TEACHER OPTIONS 

• None (All Muppet Slate teacher options 
remain available.) 


RELATED MATERIAL 

• Muppet Slate 


Hardware 


Apple 

L Muppet Learning Keys 
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Seasons and Special Days 


DESCRIPTION 

Seasons and Special Days is used with Muppet 
Slate, replacing the Muppet Slate Student Disk. 
Muppet Slate will operate as usual, but with 
seasonal pictures available for use in student 
writing (Pilgrims, snowflake, menorah, Easter 
basket, flags of the U.S.A. and Canada, etc.). 

For each of over 20 seasons/holidays, the 
Teacher's Guide provides: 

• background/historical information 

• a step-by-step lesson plan and/or "celebration 
starters" (suggestions for classroom and 
computer-writing activities) 

• a list of books/filmstrips about the holiday 
Each lesson plan (or celebration starter) 
focuses on language arts skills. For example, on 
Groundhog Day, students explore shadows, 
discuss the Groundhog Day legend, and write 
their own shadow legends. 


AT THE COMPUTER 

Step 1 : Load the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk. 
When requested by Kermit to insert the 
Student Disk, insert Seasons and Special 
Days. 

Step 2: Select NEW and type the name of the 
holiday. 

Step 3: Begin the paper, "I like (name of 
holiday)." 

Step 4: Continue "I like (list of 4 things you like) 
Press ROBIN to use pictures if desired. 

^ f.THAl^SGiviNG 1 ^ 

I like 

Thanksgiving. I 

like & • • 

^ , and FOOD. 


On my birthday 
I will go A- 
IF I see my 
shadow, a <$3 
will bite. IF I 
don’t see my 
shadow, a 
will bite. 

By Andy 





GETTING STARTED 

On a calendar, point out the date of an approaching 
holiday. Discuss the meaning of the holiday and the 
different ways it is celebrated. 


Step 5: Press GO to go to the next line, and 
type "By (Name)." 

Step 6: Press ZAP to return to the Main Menu; 
save the paper. 

Step 7: Use PRINT to print the paper (no 
border). 


SUGGESTED EVALUATION 

Exchange papers with partners and check: 

• clarity 

• capitalization of holiday name 

• periods at end of sentences 

• commas between items listed 

• spelling errors 

Return to the computer to make corrections. 
Print the papers with borders. 


SPECIAL KEYS 

• None (All Muppet Slate keys operate as 
usual). 









INSTALLING YOUR MUPPETLEARNING KEYS 


1. Plug the Muppet Learning Keys into the joystick port on the back of the Apple lie, 
lie, or IlGS. 

If you are using an Apple II+, you will need an adapter. Plug the adapter into the 
joystick socket inside the computer; then plug the Muppet Learning Keys into the 
adapter. Adapters can be ordered through the current Sunburst catalog or by 
calling Sunburst at (800) 431-1934. 

2. Follow the steps necessary to turn on your computer and start the program. (For 
assistance, see page 146.) Avoid pressing keys on the Muppet Learning Keys 
while the program is loading, or the Muppet Learning Keys will not function 
properly. 



APPLE II: WORKING WITH YOUR COMPUTER 


TURNING ON THE SYSTEM 

1. Turn on the monitor. 

2. Insert the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk into the disk drive with the label facing you. 

3. Close the door to the disk drive. 

4. If you have 2 disk drives, insert the Seasons and Special Days disk in the second 
disk drive and close the door. 

5. Turn on the Apple II. (The on-off switch is on the back left side of the computer.) 

6. You will see a red light on the disk drive turn on. The SUNBURST logo (then the 
title screen) should appear on the screen and the disk drive lights should turn off 
within 30 seconds. If not, turn the Apple off and make sure your disks are placed 
correctly in the disk drives. 

7. If you have only 1 disk drive, you will now be asked to insert a Student Disk. Use 
your Seasons and Special Days disk as the Student Disk. Remove the Muppet 
Slate Teacher Disk, replace it with the Seasons and Special Days disk, close the 
door, and press GO. 

8. The Main Menu will appear on the screen. 

9. If you wish to return to the Main Menu during the program, hold down the Control 
Key and press "Q." 


TURNING OFF THE SYSTEM 

1. Remove the disk (or disks) from the disk drive and return it to its place of storage. 

2. Turn off the Apple II. 

3. Turn off the monitor. 
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Apple Mgs: Control Panel Settings 

To allow your Apple IIGS to work properly with Sunburst software, certain Control Panel 
settings should be selected. The Apple IIGS retains these settings even after the power 
is turned off. 

To Use the Control Panel: 

• Turn on the Apple IIGS and monitor. 

• Enter the Control Panel main menu by holding down the CONTROL and OPTION 
keys, and then press RESET (the rectangular key located above the number 
keys). If your Apple IIGS is in an Apple lie case, use the closed-apple (*) key 
instead of OPTION. 

• Press the 1 key to enter the Control Panel. 

• Use X and t to highlight the feature you want to change and press RETURN. 
Again use i and t to highlight a specific option and change it by using the «— 
and —► keys. 

• After you have finished making changes, select Quit to use the Apple IIGS. 


To Change the Display: 

• Highlight Display and press RETURN. 

• Set Type to Color. 

• Set Columns to 40. 

• Set Text to White. 

• Set Background to Black. 

• Set Border to Black. 

• Press RETURN to save the changes and to go back to the Control Panel. 


To Change the System Speed: 

• Highlight System Speed and press RETURN. 

• Set System Speed to Normal. 

• Press RETURN to go back to the Control Panel. 


To Change the Slots: 

• Highlight Slots and press RETURN. 

• Set Slot 1 to Printer Port. If you are using a printer card, set the slot number 
your printer card is in to Your Card. 

• Set Slot 6 to Disk Port, if you use a 5.25 - inch drive connected to the disk drive 
port. 

• Set Slot 6 to Your Card, if you use a 5.25 - inch drive connected to a controller 
card in Slot 6. 

• Set Startup Slot to Scan. 

• Press RETURN to go back to the Control Panel. 
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"WHAT HAPPENS IF...?" — SUNBURST 
COURSEWARE AND WARRANTY 




What happens if a program will not load or run? 

Call us toll-free at (800) 628-8897 and we will send you a new disk. 

What if I find an error in the program? 

We have thoroughly tested the programs that SUNBURST carries, so we hope 
this does not happen. But if you do find an error, please note what you did before 
the error occurred. Also, if a message appears on the screen, please write the 
message down. Then fill out the evaluation form or call us with the information. 
We will correct the error and send you a new disk. 

What happens if the courseware is accidentally destroyed ? 

SUNBURST has a lifetime guarantee on its courseware. Send us the product 
that was damaged and we will send you a new one. 

How do I stop a program in the middle to go on to something new? 

You can return to the Main Menu by holding down the Control Key while pressing 
Q. To use another disk, select "Quit" from the Main Menu and follow the 
instructions on the screen. 

Can I copy this disk? 

SUNBURST gives you permission to make as many copies as you need of the 
Seasons and Special Days disk. You must use the Utilities (Control-T from the 
Main Menu) to copy the Seasons and Special Days disk. Using other copy 
programs could result in disks that do not work properly. 

Can I take this disk out of the computer after the program has been loaded and 
put it into another computer? 

The Muppet Slate Teacher Disk can be loaded and then removed. The Seasons 
and Special Days disk should then be loaded and must be left in the drive while 
using Seasons and Special Days. If two drives are being used, for the smoothest 
operation, place the Muppet Slate Teacher Disk in drive 1, the Seasons and 
Special Days disk in drive 2, and leave them both in the drives while using 
Seasons and Special Days. 
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